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TOP AMAZ ftWS ****• In Three Acts. Seven males, 4V6 Xemaies. 
•™ aa * w Costumes, modern; scenery, not difficult Plays 
» full evening. 

THE CABINET MINISTER f^******* TenmiU* nine 
"~"*«** wuiwmam females. Costumes, modern society; 
soenei j, three interiors. Plays a full evening. 

DANDY DICE Fmro * m Tftree Acts. Seven males, fonr females. 
^ Costumes, modem ; scenery, two interiors. Plays 

two hours and a halt 

THE fiAT LORD ODEX Camea V |nB,our « Ax,ti « Four males ten 
. .1114 &i sur y ua £ ema i ea< Costumes, modern ; scenery, 

two Interiors and an exterior. Plays a full evening. 

BIS HOUSE IN ORDER <* m ^y* F <>°**<*»- Nine males, fonr 
— ~ —w w^ «., V<MM<B females. Costumes, modern ; scenery* 
three interiors. Plays a full evening. 

THE HOBBT HORSE Comedy m Three Acts. Ten males, five 
lUM4 B * M- females. Costumes, modern; scenery easy c 

Plays two hours and a hall 

IJK Drama in Five Acts. Seven males, seven females. Costumes, 
modern ; scenery, three interiors. Plays a full evening. 

LADT BOUNTMJL Plfty ** I, ° ur " AbCts * Ei ^ ht males, seven fe- 

* males. Costumes, modern; scenery, four in- 
teriors, not easy Plays a full evening. 

LETTY Diama m Fonr Acts and an Epilogue. Ten males, five fe- 

* males. Costumes, modern ; gcenery complicated. Plays a 
full evening 



Sent prepaid on receipt of price by 

Salter % Rafter & Company 

Bo. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston, Massachusetts 
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* * ObM* 
CHARACTERS. 

HARRY ANDREWS, mgtd twtmtj+m. 
KITTIE GREY, <vmf *«**»». 

SCXHM. — TA* /arior efa Jkotot. 
CoeTV urns*— Modem and atfrofriaU* 

PROPERTIES. 

Two newspapers. Two bundles of notes, — one pink, one bine. Fan tied with pink 
ribbon, and bonnet trimmed with blue, for Kitty. Clock on mantel. 
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A MATRIMONIAL ADVERTISEMENT. 



Scene. — Parlor of a hotel. Chair and ladle, l. Settee at R. 
Door, c. Newspaper on table, l., and also on settee. 

{Enter Harry Andrews hastily?) 

Harry. Gracious ! What a run of it ! And if I had missed 
the 3. 15 train I should have been an hour late. As it is, I am 
afraid she has come, and, not finding me here, has gone away again. 
Four o'clock. No, I am on time. It's astonishing how very ner- 
vous I am. Yet, it's no wonder. A man doesn't have an appoint- 
ment with a lady who is a perfect stranger to him every day in the 
week, and especially on such delicate business. Who could have 
imagined a week ago, when Kittie and I were so happy in our first 
love and engagement, that to-day I should be in this parlor, wait- 
ing to make arrangements relating to matrimony with an unknown 
female whom I have never seen, and whose full name I do not 
know. Well, it's all Kittie's fault ; and if she loses me forever, she 
can only blame herself. Imagine my feelings on last Thursday 
evening. As I was standing in the shadow of the large tree before 
her father's house, preparing to serenade her, and just as I was 
opening my mouth to sing, — 

" Love, I will trust thee ever," 

who should come to the door but Kittie, accompanied by a strange 
man — a man whom I never saw before. I saw her bid him 
an affectionate adieu — actually kiss him, and heard him say, "Good- 
by, dearie ; don't expect a letter from me before Saturday, pet." 
Pet ! After he left, with a heart bursting with emotion, I rushed 
into her presence, and demanded an explanation, which was refused, 
and my sufferings laughed at Kittie even reproached me for what 
she called my " insane jealousy," and gave me back my ring. I 
calmly returned the hat mark she gave me at Christmas, and left 
the house, fully resolved to do something desperate. Passing the 
office of theTimes, a happy thought struck me — I entered and in- 
serted a matrimonial advertisement. The next day I received an 
answer, signed " Catherine H. 2., Times. n Since then I have written 
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4 A MATRIMONIAL ADVERTISEMENT. 

and received seven letters from the fair unknown, who has also re- 
ceived a blow to her affections, and who always writes on pink note- 
paper. I have asked for an interview, which she has granted. Let 
me read her note again. 

Mr H. 24., Times, — I will meet you at the place you mentioned at 
4 o'clock and 15 minutes. That you may be able to distinguish me, I 
will wear a bonnet trimmed with blue, and carry a fan tied with pink rib- 
bon ; and you may, when you see me, show me this note, written on pink 
paper. 

Yours, as ever, 

Catherine, H. 2., Times. 

Even after receiving this note, if Kittie had been at all friendly, 
I should have tried to make it up with her. But to-day when I 
passed her lather's house, and saw her standing at the window, she 
returned my bow with a frigid look, as if I was an entire stranger, 
and actually turned up her nose at me. So I tear her image from 
my heart, and place m the vacant spot that of Catherine H. 2., 
Times. (Looks at watch.) Gracious! It's time she was here. 
Hark ! There's some one coming now ! Til just run out until I 
see who it is. (Exit r.) 

(Enter Kittie, c. She has an umbrella in her handy and appears 
as if she had been in a shower.) 

Kittie. I wonder if anybody saw me come in. I do wish I had 
refused to come. If it had not commenced to rain just before I got 
to the door, I should have gone on without coming in ; but now I 
must wait until the shower is over. Oh, I will pay Mr. Harry 
Andrews for his absurd jealousy ! To do that, I would meet any- 
body. As if he had the right to dictate to me now ! A pretty life 
I should lead after we were married ! I wonder how I will Know 
the unknown when he comes. Let me see. He will carry the 
pink notes, and — pshaw ! I Shall know him anyway as soon as I 
see him, for he says he has been crossed in love, and there will be 
an affinity between us that needs no outside mark of recognition. 
My ! there's some one coming ! What shall I do ! Oh, over here — 
(Sits on sofa, R., and holds newspaper before her face in such a 
way as to hide it from Harry, who enters at c.) 

Harry (who sees Kittie on sofa). By Jove, she's here ! Now, 
shall I begin the conversation at once, or shall I wait for her to 
recognize me ? 

Kittie (aside). Gracious me ! There is the man ! I wish I 
was at home. 

Harry (coughing loudly). Ahem ! 

Kittie (aside). The bold person ! He wants to attract my at- 
tention, but he shall not see my face if I can help it. (Holds news- 
paper closer before her face.) 

Harry. Why in the Dickens don't she speak ? and what makes 
her hold that paper so I can't see her face ? Maybe it isn't her. 
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A MATRIMONIAL ADVERTISEMENT, 5 

StiTTiR'sfan, tied with pink bow, falls to the floor,) No, there's 
e fan! (Kittie stoops 4o pick up the fan, and in doing so the 
blue bonnet shows above the edge of the paper), and the blue bon- 
net ! Yes, Catherine — it must be Cathenne — but why don't she 
show herself and recognize me ? Ahem ! 

Kittie {aside). The impudent thing! He'll speak next I 
wish I knew what he looks like. 

Harry (aside). Great Caesar ! Maybe she's one of those black- 
mailing creatures, and is making a sketcn of my face, which, together 
with my letters, would be just what she would want for a breach-of- 
promise case ; but two can play at the same game, miss. (Sits l., 
and holds up paper exactly in the same position as Kittie has hers.) 



Kittie. I am dying to see what he is like. I wonder what 
he is doing now. I'll see. (Looks over top of paper.) 

Harry. I wonder what she is up to now. I'll just take a 
peep. (They both look over top of paper, and immediately drop 
their heads.) 

Kittie (aside). My goodness ! I wonder if he saw me. 

Harry (aside). I was right. It's lucky I caught on to her 
game in time. 

Kittie (aside). I wish I was at home. I wonder if I could 

?et out without his seeing my face. But how — yes, I have it! 
Tears a little hole in centre of paper, and starts toward c. door.) 

Harry. She's got her evidence, and is going away — but not 
if I can help it. (7/e starts up and closes the door.} 

Kittie. Oh ! (Reseats herself on sofa.) What shall I do ! 
He's determined not to let me go until he sees who I am. 

Harry. This is ridiculous. We can't sit here like this all day. 
Maybe, after all, she only wants me to break the ice. (Aloud to 
Kittie.) Pleasant day, miss. 

Kittie. Yes ; quite pleasant, indeed. 

Harry. Quite warm ; don't you think so ? 

Kittie. Yes ; quite warm. 

Harry. Nice little shower we are having. 

Kittie. 'Most too wet for comfort. 

Harry. You think so ? 

Kittie. Yes ; it nearly always is wet when it rains. 

Harry (after a pause). Yes ; especially when it rains as hard 
as it does now. Since it seems we will be obliged to stay here 
together until the rain ceases, allow me to present you my card. 
(Aside.) My Cousin Dick's. (He gives her the card, and takes 
the paper from before his face.) 

Kittie. Mr. Richard White! Harry's Cousin Dick! How 
fortunate ! I need not be afraid any longer. (Lowers paper from 
her face.) 

{They look at each other in amazement!) 
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6 A MATRIMONIAL ADVERTISEMENT. 

Harry {aside). Kittie! What if she should discover my 
reason for being here ! 

Kittie. If Harry should find out that I am here to meet an 
unknown gentleman, I am lost. 

Harry {coldly). Good-afternoon, Miss Grey. 

Kittie {very dignified). Mr. Andrews, I am really surprised 
to see you. 

Harry. Pleasant day. 

Kittie. Yes ; I have been out walking and — {aside) what a 
lovely excuse for my being here ! — there came up a rain, so I stopped 
in here. 

Harry. About three miles from where you live. Do you often 
walk this far from home ? 

Kittie {aside). He suspects something. {Aloud.) Yes, quite 
often ; that is, my dressmaker lives in this neighborhood, and I 
called to have a dress fitted, and — the day was so warm that I 
just stepped into — ( Voice outside : " This way, please ; the party 
is waiting in here") 

Kittie {aside). Good heavens ! my unknown ! I am lost ! He 
is sure to recognize me, and what will Harry think ! 

Harry {aside) . The dickens ! There comes Catherine H. 2., 
Times, and she will find me here with Kittie, and Kittie will find I 
have arranged a meeting with Catherine H. 2., — O Lord, what 
shall I do? 

{Both walk up stage and down front again excitedly?) ' - 

Kittie {aside). I must pretend to know Harry, and be on 
loving terms with him. Then, when we are alone again, I can 
explain. 

Harry {aside), If she comes in, I can pretend that Kitty is my 
sweetheart, and that I am here to meet no one. {Going over to 
Kittie.) Ah, quite a pretty fan you carry, Miss Grey. 

Kittie (startled; aside). He notices my fan and the pink 
ribbon. He must suspect something. I must deceive him. 
{Aloud?) Hem ! " Miss Grey ! " Is that the way you speak to 
one you know as well as you do me — Harry ? 

Harry {aside) . She wants to make up with me. I'll accom- 
plish a double stroke, — deceive the unknown, and make it up with 
Kittie. I — ah — beg pardon, Miss — Kittie — but I was not sure 
that you would allow me — to — that is — after — the — 

Kittie O Harry, I hope that you will not allude to our little 
quarrel. Such little tiffs as that are quite the thing among people 
who are — that is — I mean — 

Harry {aside). She certainly does want to make it up. 
(Sits beside her.) Engaged. Yes, Kittie — {He takes her fan. 
Both embarrassed.) What a pretty pink ribbon ! 

Kittie {aside). He knows it all. {Aloud.) Ha! ha! That 
is not pink ; it's Slue, a pale blue I 
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A MATRIMONIAL ADVERTISEMENT. 7 

Harry. No — why I should say your bonnet was trimmed with 
blue. 

Kittie (aside). How can he be so cruel ! No, no ; my bonnet 
is trimmed with pink, and (painting to fan) this is blue, and this 
(Pointing to bonnet) is pink. 

Harry. You don't say ! 

Kittie (aside). Oh, I know if he keeps on I will have to confess 
all, and what will he think of me ! 

Harry (aside). How strangely Kittie is acting! Can it be 
possible she knows why I am here? (Takes pink letter from 
his pocket and places it beside the fan. Aloud.) And what color 
would you call this, Miss Kittie? 

Kittie (gasping, aside). My letter! He does know all. 
(Wildly, aloud.) why, it's blue, a pale blue. Why, I am sure 
it's blue ! (Aside.) My letter ! how did he get it ! 

Harry. But it isn't the same color as your bonnet ! See ! It 
doesn't match at alL 

Kittie (aside). I'm desperate. I must make him think he is 
color-blind. (Takes Harry's bundle of blue letters from her 
pocketbook and lays it by the pink ribbon?) See ! This is pink. 

Harry (aside). My letters! I am trapped! It's all up with 
me ! I must agree to all she says. Yes, that is pink and this is 
blue — pink — blue — pink — blue — (Aside.) Oh, if I could only 
get those letters ! 

Kittie (aside). If, in some way, I could get those letters, I 
would defy him. (Aloud.) What a pretty color for note-paper ! 

Harry (looking at notes which Kittie holds). Yes, beautiful 
(Aside.) Oh, if I could only get them back ! 

Kittie. Might I examine it? 

Harry. Yes, of course. (Aside.) Then she'll have them both. 
No, I must get mine first (Aloud.) On second thought, it would 
be betraying confidence. 'It does not belong to me. 

Kittie. No, I did not suppose that you would use paper of that 
color. It looks more like that a lady would choose. (Aside.) If 
he accuses me, 111 pretend ignorance of the whole affair. (Aloud.) 
It's the same with the bundle of blue notes, they belong to some- 
body else. 

Harry. These I have were written to — to — Cousin Dick — 

Kittie (aside). Then I have been writing to Cousin Dick, eh ? 
(Aloud.) And these were written to — to — our cook — 

Harry (aside). Good heavens! I have been corresponding 
with a cook. 

Kittie. Suppose we exchange confidences. I am really here on 
an errand for Martha, our cook, who has been carrying on a cor- 
respondence with a gentleman whom she did not know, and whom 
she was to meet here to-day ; but her mother was suddenly taken 
ill, and, as a dutiful child should, she went to her bedside, making 
me promise to come here and tell the unknown that everything was 
postponed until Saturday the same hour. 
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8 A MATRIMONIAL ADVERTISEMENT. 

Harry. You don't say ! 

Kittie. Do you doubt my word? {Aside.) O Kittie Grey, 
this will bar you from the promised happiness to come. 

Harry. How kind you are. But I say ! it's quite a joke on 
Cousin Dick, you know. 

Kittie. Yes ; his writing to a cook. 

Harry. Yes ; I told him it must be some low creature. You 
can always tell the real character of a person by her handwriting, 
you know. 

Kirns {slowly). Yes. 

Harry. So when Cousin Dick asked me' to come to-day in his 
place, I told him it would be to meet some intriguing widow, or 
second-rate servant-girl. 

Kittie. What a judge of character you are t 

Harry. Oh, yes ; I 7 ve made a great study of it 

Kittie. But in spite of all, I suppose you were quite anxious 
to meet this unknown. I can imagine how you thought you would 
make love to this intriguing widow. Oh, you are very constant in 
your affections, Mr. Andrews ! 

Harry. It's all very well for vou to talk of constancy and all 
that — I, who have had proofs before of your fickle nature — 

KiTtib. What do you mean, sir? I am sure I have done 
nothing. 

Harry. Kissing strange men on doorsteps is what you call 
nothing, I suppose. You can't deny that 

Kittie. I can. But I won't. 

Harry. Then you confess — 

Kittie. Yes ; to kissing my brother Ned, whom you have never 
met. 

Harry. Your brother— O Kittie, why didn't you tell me so 
before ? I'll never be jealous again. 

Kittie. Never, Harry? 

Harry. Never! 

Kittie. True as you live? 

Harry. True as I live ! 

Kittie Then give me back my ring. 

Harry {placing the ring on tier finger). And now we are 
engaged all over again. {Solemnly.) But I tell you what, Kittie, 
you came near losing me. 

Kittie. How so? 

Harry. I was going to propose to your cook. 

Kittte. Harry Andrews ! then it was you who received those 
letters I wrote? 
\ Harry. And you who wrote those letters I received? 

Kittie. O Harry — ( Bursts out laughing.) 

Harry. O Kittie— you— Oh, I shall die — {Both laugh 
heartily.) 

Kittie. And I came here to meet you, and you to meet me 1 

Harry. And I was mad at you. 
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A MATRIMONIAL ADVERTISEMENT. 9 

Kittie. And I was mad at you. 

Harry. I did it just for spite. 

Kittie. So did I. 

Harry. And we've made it all up, and we're never going to 
quarrel again. 

Kittie. Never ! For fear we might not be so lucky in our next 
experience with — 

Harry. A Matrimonial Advertisement. 

CURTAIN. 
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New Plays 



THE SISTERHOOD OF BRIDGET 
A Farce in Three Acts 

By Robert Eltoin Ford 

Seven males, six females. Costumes modern ; scenery, easy interiors* 
Plays . two hours. An easy, effective and very humorous piece turning 
upon the always interesting servant-girl question. A very unusual num- 
ber of comedy parts; all the parts good. Easy to get up and well rec- 
ommended. 

Price i 2S cents 

CHARACTERS 

Edward Mason, a wealthy stock" Mrs. Mason, sociaBst and en* 

broker. thete. 

Lord Curton, in search of a Eleanor Mason, her daugh* 

wife with money. ter. 

Ward Leighton, lieutenant of Bridget, the cook. 

the ij6th Regiment. Josie Riley, \ , . • 

MikeMcShane, driver of a milk- Emma Hone, J *«"*«» 

cart. Mary Macrae, Jimmfs sister. 

[immy Macrae, page at Mr. Timothy Rouke, house fainter. 

Mason's. William, butler at Mr. Mason's. 

THE ALL-AMERICA ELEVEN 

By M. N. Beebe 

Twelve males. Costumes modern ; scenery unnecessary. Flays fifteen 
minutes. An up-to-date and popular entertainment for boys in one scene, 
sure to please both the boys and the audience. Characters : Football Boy, 
Baseball Boy, Tennis Boy, Office Boy, Messenger Boy, Country Boy, 
Chinese Boy, Jewish Boy, Irish Boy, Indian Boy, Negro Boy and Trainer. 
Price , is cents 

TAKING THE THIRD DEGREE 
IN THE GRANGE 

By A. C. Daniels 

Seventeen males. Costumes eccentric ; scenery unnecessary. Plays ten 
minutes. A burlesque initiation in one act, especially adapted for a Grange 
entertainment Very simple, very clean and wholly lacking in horse-pky 
and acrobatics. Well suited for its purpose. 
Price, i$ cent* 
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SCENES IN A RESTAURANT 

An Entertainment in One Act 
By Jessie J. Kettey 

Author of "Our Church Fair" " The Village Pbst-Office" 
"Miss Arm's Kindergarten" etc. 
Fifteen males, ten females.' Costumes modern ; scenery unimportant 
Plays one hour. A humorous presentation of what happens every day in 
the average restaurant, hitting everybody right where they live. Sure to 
be popular. All parts good ; lots of incident and chances for local hits. 
Can be recommended. 

Mce % 25 cents 

CHARACTERS 
Mr. Tenet, hemi outer. 

Mr. Rice, a mean mm. 



Mrs. Smiley, an indulgent mother. 
Maud, her daughter; a spoiled chJUU 



MrTTjelaney \ Arummtru 
Mr. Hazelton I arumm9r * 
Mr. Hall, a health crank. 



James, bts servant, 
Mr. Monroe, a chronic hkher. 
Hiram Greenback, JVoav way hack* 
Mary Ann, his wife. 



Mr. Pots, who has a plan. 

Mis. Brett. 

Mrs. Dacey. 

Mrs. Slack, deaf, middle-aged, and stoat. 

Mist Drew. 

Mr. Rich \ m . §tkmm 

Mr. Jackson f«"»* 

Reuben Grass, from the country, 

Mandy Clover, his best girl. 

FUN IN A THEATRICAL OFFICE 

A Vaudeville Entertainment 

By Maravene Kennedy lltompson 

Seven males, sixteen females. Costumes modern ; scenery unimportant 

Hays a full evening. A complete vaudeville entertainment in itself or can 

be used as the frame for other specialties ; a " go-as-you-please " show, 

very elastic and adaptable to all places and circumstances. A big hit in 

its original performance. Strongly recommended. 

Hice, 2$ cents 

CHARACTERS 



Luke Load, a theatrical agent. 
Bat, his office hoy. 

Clara Vere De Vers, his stenographer. 
Orchestra Carr, his pianist* 

VAUDEVILLE ARTISTS 

Gentlemen 

Metre De Blanaco. 
George Washington 
ton GetuptjyrftakL 
Iwkrn HaaBns. 



Ladies 

Mrs. Susan Suffreno Riser. 

Mrs. Trailing Arbutus Flower, aUJaf Mr 

thirteen children. 
Miss Anise Elderbloora. 
Frisky Dewdrop. 
Fluffy Flutter. 
Madame Sylva. 
Mrs. Bridget Casey. 
Mrs. Rulethe Roost. 
Two ladies/or sketch m trodut oi. 
Mme. Carmencita. 
w Peach " Ott. 

Ruby Ott ' 

Goldie 1 
Birdie } the Coquette Btmnw% 
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New Plays for Female Characters 

LUCIA'S LOVER 

A Farce in Three Acts 
By Bertha Currier Porter 
Eight females. Costumes, modern ; scenery, two interiors. Plays an 
. hour and a half. A bright and graceful piece, light in character, but sym- 
pathetic and amusing. Six contrasted types of girls at boarding-school are 
shown in a norel story. Lots of fun, but very refined. Easy to produce 
and can be strongly recommended. 

Price, 2 J cents 

A GIRL IN A THOUSAND 

A Comedy in Four Acts 
By Evelyn Gray Whiting 
Fourteen females. Costumes, modern ; scenes, three interiors and an 
exterior. Plays a full evening. Very strong and sympathetic and of 
varied interest. Irish comedy; strong " witch" character; two very 
lively " kids"; all the parts good. Effective, easy to produce, and can 
be strongly recommended to young people as thoroughly wholesome in 
tone as well as amusing. 

Price, 25 cents 

A VIRGINIA HEROINE 

A Comedy in Three Acts 
By Susie G. McGIone 
Eleven female characters. Scenery, easy; costumes, modern. Plays 
one hour and forty-five minutes. Irish and negro comedy parts, and two 
character parts ; most of the characters young. A veiy easy and inter- 
esting play for girls, well suited for school performance. Romantic n> 
terest with lots of comedy. 

Price > 2j cents 

HOW THE STORY GREW 

An Entertainment for Women's Clubs, in One Act 

By O. IV. G/eason 
Eight female characters. Costumes, modern; scenery, unimportant; 
may be given on a platform without any. Plays forty-five minutes. A 
very easy and amusing little piece, full of human nature and hitting off a 
well-known peculiarity of almost any community. Written for middle- 
aged women, and a sure hit with the audience. 
Price, 15 cents 

Sent, postpaid, an receipt of price, by 

BAKER, 5 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
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OUR CHURCH FAIR 
A Farcical Entertainment in Two Acts 

By Jessie A. Kelky 
Twelve females. Costumes modern ; scenery unimportant Plays a* 
hour and a quarter. A humorous picture of the planning of the annual 
church fair by the ladies of the sewing circle. Full of local hits and 
general human nature, and a sure laugh-producer in any community. 
Can be recommended* 

Price, 2J cents 

CHARACTERS 

Mrs. Roberts, who wants to be Mrs. Lawson, plump. 

president. Mrs. Brown, anxious to get mew 
Mrs. Henry, young, giddy, church attendants. 

fond of novels. Mrs. Addison, very inquisitive. 

Mrs. Jackson, the president of Mrs. Ridgely, sensitive. 

the society. Mrs. Otis, on the dinner com* 
Mrs. Brett, on the dinner com* mittee. 

mittee. Mrs. Thompson, decidedly clue. 

Mrs. Lewis, the minister's wife. Mrs. Drew, just married. 

THE RIVAL CHOIRS 
An Entertainment in One Scene 

By Sherman F. Johnson 
Seven males, four females. Costumes eccentric ; scenery unimportant 
Plays one hour. A novelty in musical entertainments, introducing the 
old choir and the new in competition. A novel setting for a concert, 
offering an interesting contrast between the old music and the new. Lots 
of incidental fun, character and human nature. Sure to please. Origi- 
nally produced in Meriden, Conn. 

Price, 2 J cents 

A THIEF IN THE HOUSE 
A Comedy in One Act 

By R. M. Robinson 
Six males, one playing a female character (colored). Costumes modern , 
scenery, an interior. Plays forty-five minutes. A first-class play for malt 
characters only, of strong dramatic interest with plenty of comedy. A play 
mat can be recommended, in spite of its lack of female characters, to any 
mdience. 

Price, 2jj cents 
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THE TWIG OF THORN 

An Irish Fairy Play in Two Acts 

By Marie Josephine Warren 

Author of "The Elopement of Ellen? "Tommy's Wife? "Endymion? etc. 

Six males, seven females. Costumes, Irish peasant ; scene, an interior. 
.Plays an hour and a half. A little play of strong dramatic interest and 
quite exceptional charm of style and imaginative power, ideally suited for 
school performance. A close and accurate study of Irish folk-lore in the 
manner of Yeats, closely rivaling him in truth of atmosphere and in poetic 
quality. Highly recommended both as drama and as literature. 
Price, in cloth binding, jo cents 

THE SENTIMENTAL SARAHS 

A Farce-Comedy in Three Acts 

By Harold Hale 

Author of "The Best Man? "A Tax on Bachelors? "The Blundering 

Mr. Brown? "The People's Money? etc. 

Five males, five females. Costumes, modern ; scene, a single interior. 
Plays one hour and forty minutes. A bright and amusing play with a very 
even cast of characters. Lots of incident and plenty of action. The lead- 
ing parts are two sentimental old maids, but their adventures are merely 
funny and never mawkish. Professional stage rights reserved but free for 
amateur performance. 

Price, 25 cents 

A ROW AT THE RUGGLES' 

A Comedy in One Act 
By Harold Hale 
Two males, five females. Costumes, modern ; scene, an easy interior. 
Plays thirty minutes. A very vivacious and entertaining little piece telling 
a story of life during the honeymoon period, full of laughs and human in- 
terest Easy, bright, up to date and generally to be recommended. 
Price, 15 cents 

UP AGAINST IT 

A Farce in One Act 
By Innis Gardner O shorn 

Five males, three females. Costumes, modern ; scene, an easy interior. 
Plays twenty-five minutes. A rapid and laughable complication of the 
vaudeville order with a cast of very even opportunity. An admirable 
colored character part, a " tough " young man and a burlesque old maid \ 
ether parts straight. Easy and effective ; can be recommended. 
Price, if cents 
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A REGIMENT OF TWO 

A FARCICAL COMEDY IN TWO ACTS 

By Anthony E. Willi 

Astftsr e/ "Libeett Coehbbs," "All Charley's Fault,** "FiOHmrc 

foe Vkeedoh," etc. 

She males, tow females. Modem costumes. Scene, an Interior, theeame 
for all three acts, Plays a fall arealng, A lively, up-to-date fares, easy to 
produce and fall of laughs from beginning to en<£ well suited for amateur 
performance ; all the parte good — no small ones. German comedy charac- 
ters for both male and female, and " wild west " character part and English 
character oosn#4y f Wrongly recommended. 

Price § 26 cent* 



CHARACTERS 

Aethuh 8EWALL, a iAeerctfosJ war- Jnc Buokhes, feasts* a*«TU I\ 

fi§t m ton," 

Iba WlLTOF, Aft JuMer-ia-fow, onoth~ Cokhad Mblzbe, a plumber. 

sr. Eliza Wiltojt, &•** biter - h u tf . 

Haeky Bbekywoeth, Arthur** GbackSbwall, wfctfArikm. 

friend. Lauha Wiltoh, daughter c/ Jra. 

BoODfALD Dudley, an BtglUhman. Lena, a German maUL 



SYNOPSIS 

ACT I. —'Hie Drawing Room of the Bewail Residence, New York City. 
* In Times of Peace Prepare for War.*' 

ACT II — The same. " Off to the Front." 

ACT III. —Still the same. " Behold the Oeoeuering Heroes Coma."* 



LOOKING FOR TROUBLE 

A COMEDY SKETCH IK OKB AOV 

By J. Barnes 

Author 9f M The Black Breach of Promise Case,* «• The Black Boahb- 
oro House," etc. 

Six male characters. Scene, an easy interior ; costumes modern. Plays 
half an hoar. A rattling piece of fun, containing Irish, trench and Negro 
ftomedy characters, and a " tough " low comedy part, very clean j nothing 
shjectfoneble ; suited for schools if broad farce b desired. 

Price f 16 Cf Elf 
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interior. Plays two boors and a halt 

THE NOTORIOUS MRS. EBBSMTTC *££££££. 

Costumes, modern ; scenery, all interiors Pi ys a lull evening. 

THE P80FU6ATE VS^Z^JS^S^SA 

costumes, modern. Plays a full evening. 

THE SCHOOLMISTRESS JS^S^iSSSZT. 

three interiors. Plays a fall evening. 

THE SECOND MRS. TANQOERAY Zg*?,*. "£ 

tpmes, modern ; scenery, three interiors. Plays a full evening. 

^WFFT I A VFNTIPB Comedy in Three Acts. Seven males, four 
*VT1<L1 I4AII4MFLA femalea Scene, a single interior; costumes, 
modern. Plays a full evening. 

THE TIMES Comedy in Four Aots. Six males, seven females. 
IIUi 1 lilLnJ Scene, a single interior; eostumes, modern. Plays a 
fall evening. 

TBF WFAKFB SPX Comedy in Three Acta Eight males, eight 
1UI4 1T1* iLLiik tJLiA f ema j e& Costumes, modern ; scenery, two 
Interiors. Plays a fall evening. 

A WIFE WITHOUT A SMftE £££ SZ^ZJ^, 

; isens, a single interior. Plays a fall evening, 



Sent prepaid on receipt ef price by 

Salter $* 'Bafcet & Company 

Be. 5 Hamilton Plate, Bottom, Massachusetts 
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AS YOTT I IFF IT Comedy in Five Acts. Thirteen males, four 
AJ 1VU MA&f 11 females. Costumes, picturesque ; scenery, va- 
ried. Plays a full evening. 

C A MIT IP Crania m F* ve Acts. Nine males, five females. Cos- 
VAmiLtMj tumes, modern ; scenery, varied. Flays a full evening. 

INfiOMAR ^^y *** Five Acts. Thirteen males, three females. 
rlHUvulAIV Scenery varied ; costumes, Greek. Plays a full evening. 

MART STTIART Tragedy in Five Acts. Thirteen males, four fe- 
.1T1AI\1 iJ 1UAA1 males, and supernumeraries. Costumes, of the 
period , scenery, varied and elaborate. Plays a full evening. 

TIE MERCHANT OF VENICE £^S52& gSSSSSI 

•picturesque ; scenery varied. Plays a full evening. 

RICHFI IFI1 ^^y in Five Acts - Fifteen males, two females. Scen- 
IUVIII4I4II4U er y elaborate ; costumes of the period. Plays a full 
evening. 

THP 1/1 V AT S Comedy in Five Acts. Nine males, five females. 
1 111* HI T ALtO Scenery varied ; costumes of the period. Plays a 
full evening. 

SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER £^^2&S e tJ2££ 

ried ; costumes of the period. Plays a full evening. 

TWELFTH NHHr; OR, WHAT TOO WILL SSSttSJET. 

three females. Costumes, picturesque ; scenery, varied. Plays >a 
full evening. 



Sent prepaid on receipt of price by 

Salter 9. I3a6et & Company 

No. s Hamilton Place, Boston, Massachusetts 
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J\. m. Pincro's Plays 

Price, 50 Cents Each . 

TUP A M A 7 ANQ Farce in Three Acts. Seven males, five fe- 
IrlEi /llflitliVrllu males. Costumes, modern; scenery, not 
difficult. Plays a full evening. 

TUC PADfNCT MINICTCD Farce in Four Acts. Ten 
I tlC UUMMrfl IulH10iE.lV males, nine females. Gos 
tumes, modern society; scenery, three interiors, Plays a full evening* 

nANIW niflf Farce in Three Acts. Seven males, four fe- 
I/aHI/ 1 1/1 vlk males. Costumes, modern ; scenery, two inte- 
riors. Plays two hours and a half. 

TUC rAVI ADA AITC Y Comedy in Four Acts. Four males. 
lnL UAI LUlUi V£UCA ten females. Costumes, modern; 
scenery, two interiors and an exterior. Plays a full evening. 

UTQ UATTCI7 IN ADA17D Comedy in Four Acts. Nine males, 
nlO nUUOt 1W UKUEJV f OU r females. Costumes, modern; 
scenery, three interiors. Plays a full evening. 

TUC UADDV UADCC Comedy in Three Acts. Ten males, 
ItlCi nUDDl lllllVJEi five females. Costumes, modern; 
scenery easy. Plays two hours and a half. 

IpfC Drama in Five Acts. Seven males, seven females. Costumes, 
MvliJ modern ; scenery, three interiors. Plays a full evening. 

■ AAV RAITNTII7ITI Flay in Four Acts. Eight males, seren 
M4t\Ul Dl/UllHrUL. females. Costumes, modern; scen- 
ery, four interiors, not easy. Plays a full evening. 

I It'l'I'V ^ r a ma m Four Acts and an Epilogue. Ten males, five 
LXil 1 1 females. Costumes, modern; scenery complicated. 
Plays a full evening. 

™MAnQTDATC Farce in Three Acts. Twelve males, 
m/tUldllVillEi f 0ur females. Costumes, modern; 
scenery, all interior. Plays two hours and a half. 



Sent prepaid on receipt of price by 

Salter & pafeer & Company 

No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston, Massachusetts 
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A COMEDY IN FOUR ACTS 



BY 



EGBERT W. FOWLER 

AUTHOR OF "A MATRIMONIAL ADVERTISEMENT* 



BOSTON 
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"OUR JIM." 



CHARACTERS. 

John Mathews, called "U?icle John" by all his friends. 
James Mathews, his son. 
Bob, his nephew. 
Major Timothy Mudge. 
. Deacon Hezekiah Tidd. 
Bill Tidd, ) 7 . p/1 „ p 

John Henry Tidd, \ hts S07ts ' 
Aunt Deborah Mathews. 
Caroline Antwerp. 
Bessie, the Major's daughter. 
Grace Antwerp. 

Scene. — A farm-house near Lexington, Ohio. 
Time. — 1861, just preceding the Civil War. 



Copyright, 1897, by Walter H. Baker & C<x 
SYNOPSIS. 

Act I. — " My country, 'tis of thee." 

Act II.—" The girl I left behind me." 

Act III.- 1 -" From Atlanta to the sea." 

Act IV. — " When Johnny comes marching home." 
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ACT I. 

Scene. — The interior of a country barn. Open doors at back, 
shotving meadows in the distance; Two stalls at L. with 
harness and saddles hanging upon the pegs. Rope tied to 
stall, the end lying across the stage. Hay scattered about. 
Bench and three-legged stool down at L. At R. a loft built 
about ten feet above stage, with a ladder down to c. Music 
at curtain. 

AUNT DEBORAH discovered at the foot of the ladder. 

Aunt D. {calling to Bob in the loft above). Bob ! that 
speckled Plymouth Rock hen lays over there to the right under 
the eaves. {She crosses to bench and sits fanning herself 
with her sun-bonnet.) Laws-a-me, it do beat all how she man- 
ages to git up there. It allers did appear to me that hens wuz 
the contrariest things alive. {Calls.) Can ye find 'em, Bob ? 

Bob {appearing at the top of the ladder with his hat full of 

egg s Y Ye P '• 

Aunt D. Then hurry clown, fer I've got to get back to my 
cake. (Bob starts down the ladder.) Be careful and don't 
break any. Hurry up, fer I've got all the tables to set before 
the company comes. Yer Uncle John has invited all the neigh- 
bors in to a farewell dinner to Jimmy before he leaves with his 
regiment. 

Bob. I wisht I' wuz goin' along ! 

[He helps Aunt Deborah put the eggs into a basket. 

Aunt D. Where is yer Uncle John ? 

Bob. Him and Jimmy's up to the house talkin*. 

Aunt D. You'd better put things to rights here, Bob, fer I 
know the young folks will want to have a reel or a piller dance 
or something of the kind. 

Bob, Ye kin just bet we will ! 

3 
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4 "OUR JIM. 

Aunt D. Now, Bob, if you promise to behave yerself to- clay, 
I'll give you the batter that is left in the cake crock. 

Bob. I'm a-goin' to behave. 

Anilt D. Honest now, Bob ? 

Bob. I'll cross my heart and body ! 

Aunt D. Now don't fergit. Hurry up an* fix things here, 
an' then come to the kitchen. I'm a-goin' to give you a hot turn- 
over in the bargain. 

Bob. Aunt Debby, you're a peach ! (She starts for the 
door c. Bob picks up the end of tty rope and runs before her. 
She trips and falls.) Jeminy Christmas, I'll catch it now ! 

[He runs up the ladder. 

Aunt D. Bob Mathews, you did that a purpose ! {Gets up.) 
Come right down here now, I'll teach you to trip me up. 

Bob. I didn't do it on purpose, Aunt Debby ; I'll swear to 
goodness that it was an accident. ' 

Aunt D. I'll teach you to be more careful in the future. 
Come down, Bob. 

Bob. That's what Davy Crockett said to the coon. 

Aunt D. Come down, I say ! 

Bob. Thank you, Aunt Debby, but I'm very comfortable 
where I am. 

Aunt D. Bob Mathews, come right down here ! You de- 
serve a good thrashin'. Them eggs are all broke, an' Caroline 
Antwerp comin' to dinner. She's just sure to brag up her cook- 
in' higher 'an mine. Come here, Bob ! 

Bob. No, I'll be d hanged if I do ! 

Aunt D. Ye won't come down ? 

Bob. No ! 

Aunt D. Then I'll come up after you. 

[She starts up the ladder, Bob runs back into the loft. 
When she gets up he slides down one of the supports 
and takes away the ladder. * 

Bob. Now, Aunt Debby, you'll have to jump. 

Enter Uncle John at c, 

Uncle J. What's all this ? 

AnntD. Why, he 

Bob. Why, she 

Aunt D. Bob's been aggravatin' the life outen me. 
Bob. She wanted to thrash me 'cause I tripped her up. 
Uncle J. Bob, you be quiet an* let yer Aunt Debby speak. 
Aunt D. I want to get down; 
Bob. Well, jump down then. 
Uncle J. Put up the ladder, Robert. 

[BOB replaces the ladder, and Aunt Debby descends* 
speaking as she comes. 
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Aunt D. He went and tripped me up with a rope, an* 
smashed all my eggs, an' my cakes are in the oven burnjn', an' 
that spiteful Caroline Antwerp here to dinner, an' not an egg to 
make a custard pie. (.Reaches stage.) An' Bob swore ! 

Bob. I know a darn sight better. I only said I'd be hanged 
if 1 did. 

Uncle J. {reprovingly). Robert ! 

Aunt D. An' he got me up there, then took away the ladder. 
I just know my cakes are burned an' everything gone wrong, 
an' not an egg to make a custard pie. 

Bob. An' Major Mudge is so fond of custard pie. 

Uncle J. (taking tip the basket). Here are your eggs, 
• Deborah, an' only one broken. 

Bob. There now ! 

Aunt D. {taking basket). Well, it's a wonder ; but if them 
cakes are burned, Bob Mathews, I'll never forgive ye. 

N [Aunt Deborah exit c. 

Uncle J. Bob, I'm ashamed . of ye. Why do you pester 
your Aunt Debby this way ? Ain't you kind of ashamed of 
yourself? 

Bob. Yes, I am, Uncle John ; but she does rile me so some- 
times, that I think I'll surely bust. 

Uncle J. I expect you bother her a good deal too, Bob. 
Now I want you to promise me that you'll try your best to do 
all you can to make your Aunt Debby happy. You know she's 
gittin* old. She does an awful lot for you, Bob. 

Bob. I know it, Uncle John, an' I will try ; but it seems to 
me I jist get so filled up sometimes with devilishness, that if I 
don't let off steam by worryin' sqmebody, I'll explode. But I'm 
g-oin' to turn over a new leaf, Uncle John, an' right now. 

Uncle J, That's right, Bob, an' see how long you can keep 
it clean. 

Bob. I'll go now an' shell the peas fer dinner. That will 
kind of square me an' Aunt Debby, won't it ? 

Uncle J. I think it will, Bob. (Exit Bob at c.) Bob is just 
so full of the old Harry, that it is mighty hard work fer him to 
keep outen mischief. I wish that Debby could see him as I do. 
I'm afraid his city trainin' wasn't just the best he might 'a' had. 
iHis poor mother died when he was so young, and his father 
was too busy to take much care of him, so Bob was left to do 
about as he pleased. I think he'll come out all right though, 
an' I expect him to be my right hand when Jim is gone away. 

Enter Bessie at c. 



{excitedly). Uncle John, the folks have begun to come, 
an' Aunt Debby says fer you to come up to the house right away. 
TJncle J# All right. Who has come ? 
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Bess. The Carter family, an' Hez Smith's folks. Kate 
Smith's got a new pink dress. Deacon Tickl an* John Henry 
drove up just as I started here, an' say, Uncle John, can't we 
young people have the barn fur a dance or two ? 

Uncle J. Well, Bessie, I guess there ain't anything to inter- 
fere. Sail in an' have as good a time as you can. 

Bess. Oh, it's awfully good of you to let us. (She runs up 
to the door.) Come on, Bob ! He says we can ! Come on 
quick. (Runs down to c, and throws her arms about his 
neck.) Oh, you dear, good, jolly Uncle John ! 

Uncle J. (stoops and kisses her). There, child, now don't 
explode ! 

Bess. I'll try not to, Uncle John ; but I'll have to try mighty 
hard. 

Uncle J. Remember, Bessie, that to-day we are to bid good- 
bye to the brothers and husbands who are going to fight tor the 
Union. Some of them may never return. We should think of 
that, little girl, 

Bess. But Jim will come back, Uncle John. I know he won't 
get hurt. 

Uncle J. I hope he will come back, Bessie, and we must all 
pray that Heaven will see fit to spare him for us. 

[Exit Uncle John, c. 

Bess. Of course he'll come back. No one would dare to 
hurt our Jim. Why don't Bob come ? (Runs to door c. and 
calls.) Bobbie ! There he is, talkin' to that hateful Kate 
Smith. I'll never give Bob Mathews my share of pie ^tgain. 
Here comes John Henry Tidd. I guess I can show Mr. Bob 
that I don't care for him nohow. 

Enter John Henry, c. He sees Bessie and turns to go away. 

Bess. Helloa, John Henry ! 

John H. (bashfully). Hello, Bess ! 

Bess. Come to Uncle John's dinner ? [Sits on bench. 

John H. Yep ! 

Bess. Any of your folks goin* to the war ? 

John H. Nope. Any of yourn ? 

Bess. Yep. Jimmy's goin'. 

John H. Wonder ef he'll git shot ? 

Bess. Why, John Henry Tidd, ain't you ashamed of yourself ? 

John H. Nope. Fer he might you know. 

Bess. Why did you an' your papa come for, if any of your 
folks ain't goin' ? 

John H. My dad's got the money that wuz give to the regi- 
ment. What do you call it ? The do 

Bess. The donation. I wuz to one at the minister's once. 

John H. So wuz I. I ate eleven doughnuts. 
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Bess. You pig ! I never in my/ whole life ate more 'an seven 
at one time. 

John H. Dad's goin to give the money to 'em to-day. He's 
goin' to make a speech too. , 

Bess. Is he ? 

John H. Yep. He's been practisin' in the barn fer a week. 
It begins, «« Friends, Feller Citizens, an' Warriors for the Cause." 

Bess. I'll bet Uncle John could make a better one. 

John H. Mebbe he could ; but dad's speech is a corker. 
(Takes an apple from^his pocket and offers it to her.) Want a 
bite of apple ? 

Bob enters c. ; he sees John Henry and stands listening. 

Bess. /Gimme half. 

Bob {divides apple). I think you're a heap sight prettier 
'an Kate Smith. 

Bess. Oh, go 'long now ! {She sees Bob.) I think you're 
right pretty— fer a boy. 

- Bob (coming forward). Yes, he's a bird, ain't he ! (To 

John Henry.) You long-legged combination of a jack-knife 

and a clothes-pin, get out of here, or I'll smash you one ! 

John H. Well, maybe you think you /can ! 

Bob. I come mighty near bein' sure of it. I'd just like .to 

try it a while any way. [He throws off his coat and makes 

for John Henry. 
John H. (backing away). Now stop !. 
Bob. Knock that chip off my shoulder. I dare you to. 
Bess. Now, you boys just stop. (They get to fight.) Stop ! 
or Til call Uncle John ! 

{The boys scuffle ; Uncle John enters at c, walks down 
J and takes each by the collar. 

Uncle J. Now ain't ye ashamed of yourselves ? Bob, I'm 
ashamed of you ! (Shakes him.) John Henry, I'm ashamed of 
you ! (Shakes John Henry.) You two look for all the world 
like a bantam rooster and a big Shanghai. (Shakes both boys.) 
Now put on your coats and don't let me see any more such 
actions, or I'll trounce the two of you. (Lets them go.) It ap- 
pears to me as though a love fer fightin* was penetratin' the 
systems of everybody. 

[He goes up stage. Bob and John Henry stoop to pick 
up their coats, and each fancies the other is about to 
strike. They turn again to fight. Uncle John comes 
down. 
Uncle J. What were you boys doin* ? 
Bob. Giving a parting salute, Uncle John. 
Uncle J. Well, let it be the last, or I'll give you both a 
broadside with the palm of my hand. 
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Grace enters c. 

Grace. Here we are, Uncle John, and we are going to dance 
the Virginia reel. [Music, piano, 

[Enter at c. Jim, Aunt Deborah, Deacon Tidd, Caroline 
Antwerp, and the guests as many as desired. Grace and 
Jim standi., Aunt Deborah, Caroline Antwerp and Dea- 
con Tidd r., Major Mu^ge and Uncle John c, Bob, 
Bessie and John H. at back. The guests group about* 

Major. Select your partners ! {He crosses to R.) Will you 
allow me the pleasure of your company, Miss— ■ — 

[Deborah and Caroline both step forward. 
Caroline {gushingly). Oh, Major, you are too kind. 
Aunt D. {aside). The forward minx, I know he meant me. 
Caroline. Don't it just make you feel young again, Deacon ? 
Deacon. I can't say as it do, Caroline. 

Caroline. Don't it make you feel like goin' with the boys, 
an* fightin' at the mouth of a bayonet ? 

Deacon. No, Caroline, I don't believe in fightin'. 
Uncle J. What's that, Deacon ? Why, when we were boys, 
you had the reputation of bein' the biggest fighter in all the 
country round. [They all laugh, 

Caroline. It's so romantic. I almost wish that I wuz a man. 
I've been thinkin* of puttin' on men's clothes an' goin* as a little 
drummer boy. 

Aunt D. I think your age would prevent you goin' as a boy, 
Caroline. 

Caroline {spitefully). Oh, you think so, do you ? 
Aunt D. Yes, I think so ! [They go angrily up stage. 

Deacon (to Uncle John). 'Pears ter me as though war had 
begun in a certain quarter already. 

Uncle J. That row begun nigh onto forty years ago, Deacon. 

Major (coming down, very enthusiastic). This puts me in 

mindofi8i2. We started away just like this, an' 'Lizabeth 

said to me — said she 

Jim. Select your partners for a reel ! 

[Music forte — " Money-Musk. 1 ' They form for the dance. 
Jim and Grace lead, Major and Caroline, Deacon 
and Deborah, Bob and Bessie, etc., etc. Music and 
dance figures. At the conclusion all stand laughing 
and talking. 
Uncle J. An' now let's go to the house, an' have some of 
Debby's good cakes and cider. 

[Exeunt all c, Bob and Bessie stand at door, Jim 
and Grace down L., Grace seated. 

* N. B. — This scene must be well rehearsed, to avoid confusion, and played quickly* 
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Bob (to Bessie). Come on, Bess, ain't we in this ? 

Bess. Say, Bob, you like me better than Kate Smith, don't 
you ?• 

Bob. A blamed sight better. Now, come on, or we won't 
get our share. 

Bess. I believe you think more of doughnuts than you do of 
me. 

Bob. I do when I'm hungry. Come on. [They exeunt c. 

Grace. How sad it is, Jim, that all this joy of to-day must be 
followed* by the separation to-morrow. - 

Jim. But it must be so, Grace dear. Our country has 
called for help from her sons, and you would not have me refuse' 
mine ? 

Grace. No, Jim, it would not be right for you to stay, nor 
would I have you do so. But it is hard, very hard for me to let 
you go — now. t 

Jim. And it is hard for me to go, to leave you — my dear 
little wife. 

Grace. Don't say that yet, Jim. It will bring bad luck. 

Jim. No bad luck will ever come to me through you. I 
have never realized how much I love you until now. But 
when I come back you will give me the right to call you my 
wife. 

GraCe (smiling). Even that might be bad luck, Jim. 

Jim. I am willing to risk it. [Kisses her. 

Grace. Here, Jim. (She unclasps a chain and locket from 
her throat.) Now, don't laugh, dear. Here is a locket ; see it 
has my portrait and a lock of hair. I wiil give you this as an 
amulet to carry you safely through all danger and bring you 
back to me. 

Jim. Heaven grant it may. [He embraces her tenderly. 

Uncle John enters c. 

Uncle J. (sees them. Aside). This war will bring suffering 
to many a heart. May theirs be spared. 

Grace. Uncle John, are you there ? 

Uncle J. (comes down C). Yes, Grace. 

Jim. Father, when I am gone, you will look after Grace. 

Uncle J. As my own child, Jim. 

Grace. My father ! [Uncle John takes her in his arms. 

Uncle J. They were asking for you at the house. Aunt 
Debby sent me to find you. ' 

Jim. Then come, Grace, or she will be after us herself. 
You know what Aunt Debby is when she has her mind made 
up. 

Grace. Like unto the Medes and the Persians. Come, Jim. 

[Exeunt at c, laughing. 
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Uncle J. (looks fondly after them). How can I let him go ? 
The neighbors have always reproached me for being so wrapped 
up in Jim. He is so like his mother, so kind and thoughtful. 
Grace will make him a good wife, and with their children 
growing up about me, I will live again my own happy child- 
hood. What if he should not come back ? Oh, I cannot, will 
not let him go. {The people outside sing softly the first verse 
of " America." Uncle John sinks on bench listening. At 
the conclusion of the song he rises.) Yes, he shall go, and if 
his country needs his life, Thy will fye done, Thy will be done, 

. Enter Deacon, Tidd and John H., c. 

Deacon. John Mathews, I wish you'd tell the people to 
come here. I want to give 'em this donation and start for 
home. These goings on are too much fer me. I'm gittin' old. 

Uncle J. An* so am I, but it jist goes right to my heart to 
see the young folks enjoy themselves. I'll call 'em, Deacon, an' 
then I want to hear that speech. Give us a reg'ler old-fashioned 
Fourth. of July one. You used to be a master-hand at oratin' 
down at the district school, eh, Deacon ? 

• [Exit Uncle John, c. 

Deacon {to John Henry, who has stood up by the door). 
John Henry ! 

John H. (comes down). Yes, dad. " • 

Deacon. I want you to sit down here and mind this box. 
Don't let it go out of your hands ; do you hear ? 

John H. Yes, dad. 

Deacon. If you do, an' I catch you at it, I'll hide you within 
an inch of your life. 

John H. Yes, dad. [John H. takes the box from the Dea- 
con and sits at L. 

Deacon. I'd jist like to know why sich sons wuz given to me. 
John Henry, ye ain't got sense enough to pound sand in a rat 
hole. , 

John H. No, dad. 

Deacon. Shut up ! Yer brother Bill wuz smart, but just a 
leetle too smart fer me. He skipped out with three hundred 
dollars that he stole from that very identical cash box, an' he 
ain't been heard from since. Don't you ever try on any game 
like that,Tohn Henry. 

John H. I won't, dad. 

Deacon. I know you won't. Bill can stay where he is ; it 
was a good riddance of bad rubbish when he went. I'll prose- 
cute him with the law if he ever dares to set foot here again. 
I won't try to hide anybody's dishonesty, not even my own 
family's ; so remember that, John Henry. 

John H. I will, dad. 
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Enter Jim at c. 

Jim. Deacon ! 

Deacon. Well, James ? 

Jim. Deacon, as I leave with the regiment to-morrow, I'll, 
give you the keys to the store to-day. You have been very kind 
to me since I have been in your employ, and I want to thank 
you. 

Beacon. I guess, Jim, we've only done our duty for each 
other, an' I'm sorry to have you go away. I'll take John Henry 
into the store in your place, an' see ef I can't make a man outen 
him. 

Jim. I have the keys at the house, Deacon, and I'll bring 
them to you. [Starts c. 

Beacon. No hurry, James. Why don't them people come 
so that I can make my speech an' go home. I'll go after 'em, 
and when / go — they'll come. Now, John Henry, you mind what 
I told you, or you'll get what I promised you. 

[Exit Deacon, c. 

Jim. He has never forgiven Bill, has he ? 

John H. Nope ! 

Jim. Poor Bill, I wonder where he is now. Who knows, 
we may meet some day. Perhaps on the field of battle. 

[Jim starts for door ; John H. rises. 

John H. Say, Jim. 

Jim. Well, John Henry ? 

John H. They are passin' the apples around down to the 
house now, an' I ain't gettin none. Do you s'pose dad 'ud care 
if I just run down there fer a minute to git my share. I'm 
awful hungry. 

Jim. Did he tell you to stay here ? 

John H. Yes, Jim, to take care of this box. But I won't be 
gone more'n a minute. You don't know how awful hungry fer 
apples I am. 

Jim. Then go along, and I'll stay here until you get back. 
(John Henry runs out c.) Poor John Henry, I'm afraid he'll 
find as little pleasure in his life at home as Bill did. I feel that 
I ought to be doubly kind to him for Bill's sake. 

John Henry re-enters, his hands full of apples. 

John H. I got 'em, an' dad didn't see me. He'll never know 
I've been away. Won't you have an apple ? 

Jim. No, thank you. Now don't go away again, John 
Henry. 

John H. Nope, I won't. (Exit Jim at c.) Jim's a mighty 
g-ood feller. I wish dad was as good to me. Mebby Bill will 
come back some day an' take me away. Bill wuz allers mighty 
good to me too. 
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Bill enters cautiously at c. 

Bill {looking carefully about). Is the coast clear I wonder } 

John H. {who is down at l. eating an apple). I've got to go 
to the horse trough an* git a drink. {Starts up and sees Bill.) 
Bill ! Is it really you ? 

Bill {putting his hand over John Henry's mouth). Hush ! 
Is father here ? 

John H. He's up at the house. Where did you come from, 
Bill ? 

Bill. From the West. I just dropped in on my way to New 
York in my special train. 

John H. You don't want to let dad know you are here. 
He'd have you put in jail. 

Bill. Well, I'll take mighty particular good care he don't 
see me then. Give me one of them apples, I'm hungry. 

John H. What have you been a-doin', Bill, since you went 
away ? 

Bill. Trampin', here lately, an* I'm out of clothes an' money. 
Got any money, John Henry ? 

John H. Nope ; dad he don't give me none. 

Bill. Well, he never would let me revel in wealth, so I 
helped myself. {Sees the box.) What have you got there? 

John H. A box of dad's. 

Bill. His old cash box. What's in it ? 

John H. The money that was donated to the volunteers. 
He told me to take care ok it till he got back ; but I sneaked 
away fer a minute to get them apples. 

Bill. You don't know how much is in it, do you ? 

John H. Nope. 

Bill {aside). It wouldn't take me long to find out. I've 
opened it before. {Aloud.) I wish you'd try to get some more 
apples for me, I haven't had a square meal for a week. I'll keep 
the box till you get back — unless I see some one comin'. 

John H. I hadn't ought to go. But I'll get 'em for you* Bill. 

[Exit John H., c. 

Bill. I wonder if it was luck or the devil that sent me here 
to-day. I was about to slink through the town without being 
seen, but the remembrance of my friendship with Jim brought 
me here. I wouldn't care to have him see me though. {Takes 
up the box.) The regiment funds in the old cash box. I wonder 
why dad keeps on using this ; any one can open it with a knife 
blade. Suppose I opened it and took the money. Dad can 
afford to pay it back again. No one would ever suspect me, 
It's the kind of a lock that makes burglary a temptation. I'll 
just have a look at what's inside. {He opens the box.) Some- 
body is coming ! {Listens.) No, a false alarm. {Takes packet 
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of bills from the envelope.} Just look at the greenbacks f It is 
• a sight for sore eyes. {Puts the money into his pocket.) Dad, 
this will about square you and me ; but you will be rather sur- 
prised when you find that you have paid your debts. {Takes a 
newspaper from his pocket, and places it in the envelope which 
contains the money,) The old man will think this is about the 
costliest piece of news he ever paid for. {He puts the envelope 
in the box and relocks it.) Quite a good day's work. I'll have 
a square meal to-night anyway. 

* Enter John H. hurriedly at c. 

John H. Bill, dad's comin* ! 

Bill. Did he see you ? 

John H. No ! I dodged under the currant bushes and 
crawled here. 

Bill. He must never know that I have been here. Promise 
me that you won't tell. Swear it ! If you ever tell, I'll kill you! 

JohnH. I won't tell, Bill ! . I swear L won't ! 

Bill. Then good-bye, John Henry ! 

John H. Good-bye, Bill ! (Exit Bill c.) There he goes 
crawlin* through the bushes toward the woods. Gracious, if 
dad ever finds I've left the barn he'll skin me alive. 

[He sits on the bench at L. holding the box. 

Enter the Deacon and Jim, c. 

Jim. Here are the keys of the store,' Deacon. You will find 
them all here. [Hands keys. 

Deacon. Thank you, James. Now for my speech, as at last 
they're comin'. {Takes the box from John H.) A body would 
think they didn't want the money. It's all in here. Five hun- 
dred dollars. A pretty' nice sum, eh, Jim? {Opens the box, 
takes out the envelope, finds the paper.) What is this ! 
Where is the money ? tft is gone ! gone ! 

Jita. Gone ! 

Deacon. Gone ! I've been robbed I Do you hear ? Robbed ! 
John Henry, did you let go of this box ? Were you out of the 
barn ? Answer me ! Can't you speak ? 

Jim. Tell him the truth, John Henry ! 

Deacon. I know the money was in the box when I gave it 
tcr him. Why don't you answer me ? 

Jim. Tell him, John. 

John H; I wuz away fer a minute, dad ; don't beat me. I 
only went to get something to eat. I was so hungry 

Deacon. You idiot ! Was anybody in the barn when you 
went away ? 

John H. No one but Jim ! 

Deacon. Jim ? 
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John H. You watched it while I was away, didn't you, Jim ? 

Jim. . Yes, 1 was here ! 

Deacon {to John Henry). , How long were you away ? 

John H. Only fer a minute, dad. 

Deacon. Long enough for the money to go, too. 

Jim. What do you mean ? / 

Deacon. That after all your pretensions to honesty, you are 
no better than my son Bill ! 

Jim. You do not think that I — no — no ! / 

Deacon. John Henry, go outside until I call you. (Exit 
John H., c.) James Mathews, I'll speak plain, I believe you 
stole that money. 

Jim. I — stole — the money ? 

Deacon. You had the key to that box. You were here alone 
long enough to open it. I don't like to think it of you, Jim, but 
I can't do anything else — now. 

Jim. You do not believe I am a thief? You cannot believe 
it of me ; I swear to you that I am innocent ! 

Deacon. Now look here, Jim. Give the money back and I'll 
say no more about it. 

Jim. Deacon, I swear to you 

Enter Bessie at c. 

Bess, rfere we come, Deacon, to listen to the speech. 
Deacon. Give it to me, Jim, or I'll accuse you before them alU< 
Jim. You have no right — I am innocent ! 
Deacon. Well, the money is gone, and some one has got to 
suffer for it. 

Enter, c, Grace, Uncle John, Aunt D., Caroline, Major, 
Bob and the others. Major places the bench c./or the 
Deacon. 

Grace. Come, Deacon, now for your eloquence. [Stands r. 

Major. As old Col. Taylor said, just as we started in to the 
battle of Monterey — says he 

Caroline. I am just filled to the brim with patriotism — 
hooray ! 

Bob. it looks to me now more like a hard cider jag. 

[Aunt D. cuffs him y he retires. 

Aunt D. Do be quiet, Caroline, and let people talk who have 
something to say. 

Grace. Come, Deacon ! 

Bob. Blaze away t 

Jim. Deacon, I beg of you to spare me. I swear that I am 
innocent. Think of my father. 

Uncle J. What is the matter, Jim, you are as pale as a ghost ? 

[Comes to c. 
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Deacon. Matter enough. The money 

Jim {grasps his arm)j Stop ! Give me until to-morrow. 
For my father's sake — for her sake. {Points to Grace. 

Deacon. I have decided to pay the regiment money to Cap- 
tain Smith to-morrow. There will be no speech to-day. 

[Goes up stage, 

Caroline. Oh, Deacon ! [Follows him up. 

Uncle J. Such a disappointment. * 

Jim. Thank God, they will not know. 

CURTAIN. 



ACTH 

Scene. — A kitchen interior. Doors , R. and L. 2 E. Window 
in flat R. C, with curtain. Door in flat L. c. ' Fireplace 
R. 1 E. Cupboard at back between door and window . Table 
at L. Kitchen chairs, etc., with big arm-chair before fire- 
place. 

Bessie and^OK discovered. Bessie is churning c. Bob sits 
on table watching her. 

Bess. And don't they ever chum in the city, Bob ? 

Bob. Naw ! You can't make butter out of chalk and water. 

Bess. But where do they get their butter ? 

Bob. Don't have none ! 

BeS8. Then what do they eat on their bread ? 

Bob. Butterine. 

Bess. Well, it strikes me they don't have anything that's real 
in the city. 

Bob. Well, you kin bet your life they do ! 

Bess. What ? 

Bob. Why, real fun. . 

Bess. We have that in the country. 

Bob. I hain't seen none of it. 

Bess. Oh, Bob, since you've been here, I think you've had a 
real good time. 

Bob. Yes, I appear to enjoy myself; but things ain't what 
they used to be. 

Bess. Everybody is talkin* of nothin' but war and fightin' 
.just now; but you wait until winter comes an' then I'll show 
you what fun we have. 

Bob {gloomily). What can you do to excite yourself in 9 
place like this ? 
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Bess. We have singin' schools, an' spellin' schools, an* 
sleigh rides, an' donation parties or the preacher's folks. I 
guess people in the city don't have no more fun than that. 

Bob. Hully Gee ! We have de Variety. I wouldn't give an 
evenin' at de Variety fer a whole week of donation parties. 

Bess. What's a Variety, Bob ? 

Bob. What's a Variety ? It's a place where yer preachers 
an' deacons go to enjoy themselves when dey goes to de city an' 
wants to see de tiger. 

Bess. Oh, Bob ! Deacons never go to the circus. 

Bob. Well, maybe not. But they goes out sometimes to see 
the elephant. 

BeSS (stops churning). It's your turn to churn now. 

Bob. Not much. You've only done a hundred and fifty 
dashes, and my turn don't come till a hundred an' fifty-five ! 
[Bess takes up the dasher and counts aloud from fifty- 
one to fifty -five. Bob jumps down from the table, 
whistles a dance tune and does a few steps. 

Bess. Come on, it's your turn now. 

Bob. Well, I suppose I must. {Churns violently.) S'pose 
my old friends ♦« Irish Mike" or "Ash-barrel Jimmy" should 
see me now. They would never believe that their old pard 
could descend to such menial female labor. (He stops.) Say, 
Bessie ! 

Bess (who has taken his place on table). Yep ! 

Bob. I'll give you my piece of pie at dinner if you'll rest me. 

BeSS. Nope ! I ain't a-goin' to. 

Bob, I'll let you read that story of " Red-handed Bill " that 
Aunt Debby licked me for havin*. 

BeSS. You might as well go on, Bob, I won't rest you. 

Bob. I'll Say, Bess, would you like to see a variety ? 

Bess. Yep. 

Bob. If you'll rest me another hundred and fifty, I'll show 
you how they does. 

Bess (jumps down from table). 'Bob Mathews, I believe 
you are lazy. 

Bob. No, Bess, I am not lazy ; but I don't like to work. 
(She takes the dasher and begins to churn.) Now, Bess, you 
must suppose that I am a bloomin' young woman with curly 
yellow hair, a white skirt that comes to here and stands out like 
that ! [He imitates the dress of a ballet dancer. 

Bess. Oh, Bob Mathews. [Turns away. 

Bob. An' pink tights. 

BeSS. What's tights, Bob ? 

Bob, Long pink stockings that look like Well, just like 

they didn't have any stockings on. 

Bess. Why, Bob 1 
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Bob. They come running on just like this, {imitates) an* 
then begin to dance. 

Bess. A dance ! Bob, I won't look. I'm a Baptist, an' I 
won't go against my morals. (Bob continues to dance. 6ess 
turns to watch him. She forgets to churn, and when he stops 
she applauds.) Oh, Bob, teach me that, an' I'll do it at our 
next Sunday school entertainment. Wouldn't it just surprise 
'Aunt Debby and the preacher's folks ? 

Bob. Well, I rather think it would. Come on, then. {She 
takes his hand.) You stand like this, put your foot like this, 
you turn like this, an' kick like that ! 

[She imitates his movement, and as they make the last 
kick, Uncle John enters at l. 
Uncle J. {starting back in surprise). What is all this ? 
Bob. Holy smoke, it's grandad ! 

[He walks up to the window whistling. Bessie takes the 
dasher and churns vigorously. 
Uncle J. Can't you children keep your feet on the floor 
where they belong ? What were you trying to do ? ' 

Bob. That is a new exercise they are trying to introduce into 
the public schools. It is very fashionable in perlite society just 
now. 

Uncle J. Well, I guess you two had better leave it to perlite 
society then. [Crosses and sits in chair by fireplace. 

Bess {very demurely). Bob, I guess the butter's come. 

[Bob crosses c. to Bess. 
Uncle J. Then take it out to your Aunt Debby. 

[Bob and Bessie take hold of the churn. 
Bob. Let go, Bess, I can carry it by myself. 

[He puts his arms about the churn and starts to L. 
' Bess. You had better let me help you, Bob. 
Bob. Go away, Bess. I've got a muscle like a slugger. 

[BESS opens the door L.for him j he staggers out y 
there is a crash and a yell. 
Bess {stands in the doorway horror-stricken). Oh, Bob, 
what have you done ? 

Bob {outside). I've let it drop. Give my regards to Aunt 
Debby. I've started for Canada ! [Exit Bess at l. 

Uncle J. If I hadn't raised two boys, I would think that 
there was no hope for Bob ; but I wouldn't change him for all 
his wild ways. If children only knew what anxious days and 
nights were passed for them by their parents, I think they would 
be more careful of what they do. 

Enter Grace at l. 

Grace. Good morning, Uncle John. 

Uncle J. Good morning, Grace. How are you to-day ? 
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Grace. Pretty well, thank you. And how do you find your- 
self? 

Uncle J. Fairto middlin'. Debby, she feels a little out-o'-sorts 
about somethin' Caroline Antwerp said yesterday about her pie- 
crusts ; but I guess she'll get over it. 
Grace. I think she will, Uncle John. 

Uncle J. You know how it is in a community with two un- 
married women of the age of Caroline and Debby. They are 
more jealous of each other than two old hens. 

{Both laugh heartily. 
[udge drove past the school-house and told 
oming here ; so I gave the children a half 
vith him. I couldn't stay away as Jimmy is 

ave always been welcome, Grace, and now 
his was your place by right. It seems real 
s you around. 

}hn, what if Jim should not come back ! 
vould try and comfort ourselves with the 
\ died like an honest man and a patriot. 

though I could not let him go. He is to be 

my only son. We must not be selfisK, even in 
country is at stake. 

Enter Major Mudge, l. 

right, Uncle John, cheer her up. ' As I said 
'Lizabeth, when I started away to fight the 
>race laughs.) There, now, you are lookin* 
>per like. 

Teel better, Major. Uncle John and yourself 
reatly. 

I said to Elizabeth, said I 

tole myself with this, even though I know my 
clanger ; he goes away with a clean name, 

disgrace over him. 

:acon Tidd's son Bill. The Deacon has been 
larder since Bill run away last spring, 
o bad. Bill wuz allers a good-hearted boy — 
d maybe — but the Deacon was allers power- 
He could never remember that boys must 

d Jim an* the Deacon get along together in 

( fair. Of late Jim has been dissatisfied 
n' worked up about the war an' such trouble. 
vill brothers quarrel and bring so much 

ix ? \ 
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Major. It occurs in the best of families. 

Uncle J. There is never any trouble so bad but what it 
might be worse. I allers think when people are groanin' over 
hard times an' bad luck an' poor crops, that they ought to be 
' thankful they still have their health and homes. * 

Major. Yes, they should. 

Uncle J. An' when they are moanin' over the loss of a friend, 
or the death of one they love, they'd better far be glad the loved 
ones are not suffering from some shame or disgrace even worse 
than death. 

Jim enters at l«» and stands at the door listening. 
The others do not observe him. 

Major. That is a Gospel fact. 

Uncle J. For my part, I'd rather my boy was dead, and 
know that he had died bravely and honorably, than to find out 
that he had become a liar or a thief. [Jim comes forward. 

Jim. Father, suppose some one had accused me of what you 
said just now, and proofs of guilt were strong against me, but I 
would tell you that 1 was innocent. What would you do ? 

Grace. What do you mean, Jim ? [She comes to him. 

Jim. What would you do, father ? 

Uncle J. irises). JVell, Jimmy, if you told me you were 
innocent, I'd stick by you till the last trump. 

Jim (taking Uncle John's hand gratefully). Thank you, 
father. Grace, may I speak with you a moment ? 

{They go up stage. 

Uncle J. {aside to Major). Look at them, Major, are they 
not a couple to be proud of ? 

Major. Yes, as Bob says, " They are a pair to draw to." 
{Both laugh.) Bless my soul, John ! I've clean forgot what I 
stopped for. As I was passin' Deacon Tidd's store he gave me 
this letter to give to you, an' I wuz as near to forgettin' it as 
two peas. [Takes the letter from the lining of his hat. 

Uncle J, It strikes me, Major, that you'd forget your head 
some day ef it wasn't fastened tight to your shoulders. 

Major. That is just what 'Lizabeth allers said to me — says 
she; 

Uncle J. Come, Major, we'll go into the sittin'-room, an* I'll 
get my spectacles an' read the Deacon's letter. Debby will draw 
you a glass of cider. Come on, an' let the young folks do a 
little talkin*. \T^ e y laugh and dig each other in the ribs. 

Major. I declare, John, ef it hadn't been for you, like as not 
I'd a stayed here and spoiled the whole thing, ez 'Lizabeth said 
tome. {They start of? R. arm in arm.) Jist afore I started 

away to fight the Mexicans 

[They go out r. Jim and Grace come down* 
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your comfort and advice. 

need too much comfort myself to spare 

t, and we will share alike. 

im in great trouble. 

m ? 

y be certain that you would not doubt 



regiment funds were stolen from Deacon 
can't tell you ! Don't you see what I 

Tidd says that you — that you took the 
that ? 

t is not true ! 

his arms). I knew that you would 

doubt you. Jim, does your father know 

he money was taken from the cash-box 
ras the only one besides himself who had 
aeon accused me and threatened to ex- 
jr's guests. I implored him to give me 
:rhaps I might find some clue. 

in the dark as yesterday, and I must tell 
accused of being a thief. He said a 
would rather see me dead. Will he be- 
But, Jim, your regiment is ordered to 

go. The Deacon swore that unless I 
would have me placed under arrest, 
ime. He has always been so proud of 
2 brought upon him. 
innocent ! 

ieved innocent until he has proved him- 
y that before the regiment starts away. 
[Uncle John calls outside. 

ther now. 

it R., laughing. He has the letter in 
lands still unopened. 

:he Major is the funniest man I ever saw. 
brgotten his wagon whip. If he don't 
t will be on account of — {observes JlM 
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and Grace). Well, what is the matter with you two ? Why, 
Gracie, child, you are crying, and there are tears in Jim's eyes. 
You haven't been quarrelling, have you ? 

Jim. No, father ! 

Uncle J. What is the matter then ? 

Jim. Father I— I — no, I cannot tell him. 

Uncle J. Well, you two do behave mighty sin 'gler. If you 
are feelin' bad on account of your separation don't be ashamed 
of it. Here, Jim, I can't find my spectacles. I want you to 
read this letter fQr me. [He hands Jim the letter, and sits be- 
fore the fireplace. 

Jim {aside to Grace). It is from the Deacon. (He opens 
letter and reads.) " I am coming this morning to see you on par- 
ticular business. Your son, James," — I cannot read it — I can- 
not ! {He hands the letter to GRACE.} Go on, you read it to 
him. [Grace takes the letter and kneels by Uncle John. 

Grace {reading}. " Your son James who I thought was an 
honest man "' 

Uncle J. What is that ! 

Grace. " Has turned out to be " {Hesitates. 

Jim. Go on ! 

Grace. " A thief ! " 

Uncle J. A thief ! My Jim ! [Rises. 

Jim. Let him hear it all ! 

Grace. " And yesterday, robbed my cash-box of the regi- 
ment money — five hundred dollars ! " 

Uncle J. My God ! [Falls back into the chair. 

Jim. Father ! [Starts toward him. 

Uncle J. (motions him back). Wait ! Let me hear it all / 

Grace. " If you can make him return the money, or will re- 
pay it yourself, I will promise to say nothing about the matter ; 
but if you don't, I will see what the law can do ! " 

Uncle J. Is that all ? 

Grace. All ! [She rises. 

Uncle J. (rises and crosses to Jim and looks into his face). 
Is this true, Jim ? 

Jim. Not one word ! Father, you do not doubt me ? 

Uncle J. No ! Jim, no ! [ Offers his hand. 

Jim. Thank you, father. [Grasps his hand. 

Enter Bob, l. 

Bob. Hello, Grace ! Hello, Jim ! Say, grandpa, Ole Screw- 
eye Tidd an' John Henry ditto are drivin' up the lane. Shall I 
tell 'em to come in here ? 

Uncle J. Yes, tell them to come in here ! 

Bob. All right. Say, Jim, I'm goin' to lick John Henry ; he 
gave Bess a candy-heart yesterday, with " I love you " printed 
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on it, an' I don't like to have none of our family mix up with 
them Tiddses. 

Jim. Go, Bob, do as father said. (Exit Bob, l.) Father 
you won't let anything the Deacon says change your mind, will 
you ? 

Uncle J. Jim, I told you awhile ago if you got' into trouble, 
an' 1 thought you were innocent, I'd stand by you until dooms- 
day, an, I'll do it — or break my neck. 

Enter l., Deacon Tidd, followed by Bob, and John Henry. 

Uncle J. Good-mornin', Deacon. 
Deacon. Good-mornin' ! Good-mornin', Miss. 
Uncle J. Sit down, Deacon. Sit down, John Henry. Bob, 
you go an' tend to the Deacon's horses. 

Bob {aside to John H. as he goes out). I'm a-goin to thrash 

you the first time I get a chance. [Exit Bob at L. 

Uncle J. Jim, you an' Grace sit here. Deacon, lets settle 

this in as few words as possible. Will you tell me just what you 

want ? 

Deacon. That is what I am here for. 
John H. Yes, Uncle John, that is what he is here for. 
Deacon. Yesterday I left John Henry in the barn to watch 
my cash-box containing this money. Jim come in while John 
was alone, and knowin' what was in the box, he let John Henry 
go away on an errand, and while he was gone — {turns and 
Jnnb* at TttvT\ snmebody unlocked the box and stole the money. 

i, I don't want you to think 

shut up ! Now there was only two persons had 
: — one was me, the other was Jim. 

>w, Jim, I didn't say 

u be quiet er I'll hide ye. Now go out doors till 

s, dad. But, Jim, I ain't said one word that 

on out ! 

is, dad. [Exit John H., l. 

w, John Mathews, if you kin get Jim to give this 
pay it back yourself, I will let matters drop just 

lot take the money, and I will not consent to 

du any amount. 

Be quiet, Jim. {To Deacon.) The amount, you 

Ired dollars ? 

at is what I said. 

*, I 

; quiet, Jim. An' if I pay you that sum, you will 

)f everything ? 

>. If youvdon't, I'll have him jailed. 
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Jim. I dare yoti to do your worst. I am not guilty. 

Deacon. Well, I can come mighty near to^ provin' you so, 
anyhow. 

Uncle J. He is right. Deacon, I will pay you this money. 

Jim. Father, I will not allow it. 

Uncle J. Jim, my boy, I'm doin' what I think is for the best. 

Deacon {impatiently). Come, decide ! I can't dilly-dally 
here much longer. Are you going to pay me or not ? What 
do you say ? 

Uncle J. I will pay the money. (JlM makes a gesture of 
entreaty.) Jim, I am doin* my duty. Go, now, an' let the 
Deacon an' me settle this. 

Grace. Come, Jim. {She leads him off at R. 

Deacon. Come, I am in a hurry. 

Uncle J. Deacon, I haven't five hundred dollars in ready 
money, but I will give you my note. 

Deacon. I don't trust to notes. If you will give me a mort- 
gage on your farm fer a year's time — I don't want to be hard — 
why, all right. You needn't say anything about it to Jim, fer 
he'd never give ii>. 

Uncle J. I consent. 

Deacon. I brung the mortgage papers with me, in case we 
would need them. {Takes papers from his pocket.) You can 
sign 'em now an' we can swear to 'em this afternoon. An' here's 
the statement I'll give you for it. 

[Uncle John signs the mortgage papers and 
Deacon the statement. 

Deacon. There, now, is yer son's liberty. 

[Gives Uncle J. the statement and pockets the papers. 

Uncle J. \goes to door R. and calls). Jim ! 

Enter Jim. 

Jim* Yes, father ! 

Uncle J. {Hands Jim the statement). There, my boy, you 
are free. 

Jim {to DEACON). You shall suffer for this some day. I 
shall find out the truth and it may strike nearer to home than 
you dream. 

Deacon. What do you mean ? 

Uncle J. Stop, Deacon ! Stop, Jim ! Deacon, you have 
now what you wished. I have given you five hundred dollars 
to stop the scandalous tongues of this community who would be 
glad through envy to believe wrong of my boy. You have 
always pretended to be my friend, but you have tried to 
ruin Jim and through him me. I know you now as you are. 
Go! 

Deacon. You'd better not say too much, John Mathews. You 
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may want my help some day. You've always held your head 
above me, yet, in spite of this trouble, I'd a still been friends with 
you. Now we' are enemies, and I'll do you all the harm I 
can ! 

Jim. Oh, you cur ! 

Uncle J. Stop, Jim, his gray hairs protect him. Go ! 

[Exit Deacon, l. 

Jim. Father, do you think you have done what is best ? 

Uncle J. My boy, I know how glad folks are if they can 
drag a man down. Even if you were brought to trial and 
cleared, part of the shame would always cling to you. When 
your dear mother lay dyin', she put you in my arms an' said, 
" John, I give him to you, promise me that you will never let 
any trouble come to him that you can help." She gave you to 
me innocent, 'and I will try and keep you so in the eyes of men ; 
you must answer for yourself to Heaven. 

Jim. Yes, father. 

Uncle J. You have heard me speak of your Uncle James, my 
only brother. When he was about your age, he was accused as 
you are now ; but he was tried and sent to the prison. He 
served his sentence and when he was again free the guilty one 
was found. But it was too late then ; Jim's best chance in life 
was gone, an' he died a broken-hearted man. I thought of him 
to-day, and felt there was no sacrifice I could make which would 
be too great to save you from his fate. 

Jim. God bless you, father. I can pay the money ten times 
over ; but I can never repay your love and kindness. 

Uncle J. Don't let's say any more about it, Jim. Now go to 
Grace and dry her tears. 

Enter from r. Aunt Debby, her dress covered with flour ; 
the rolling-pin in her hand. Bessie follows her t crying. 

Aunt D. Jim, Bessie says the regiment is comin' down the 
street, and that you must join 'em as they go by here. Is that 
true ? 

Jim. Yes, Aunt Debby. 

Aunt D. And I haven't got half your things ready. John, 
don't you let them carry him off in this way. Jim, don't you go. 
I'll hide you till they are gone. 

Uncle J. Debby, I am ashamed of you. Jim is not the kind 
of stuff that cowards are made of. 

Aunt D. Then I'll go and get the things ready. Come on, 
Bess. There's the cookies and sassafras to put in his grip-sack, 
and — oh, Jim, if you go and get shot, an' run around in damp 
weather and get your feet wet, an' catch cold an' die. I'll put 
catnip in your carpet-bag an' make a mustard plaster fer your 
back. 
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[Aunt D. exits R. Major comes in and salutes 
her as she passes him. 

Bob enters l. with a drum and a flag. 

Major. Hooray ! This, brings me back to the old times ot 
the Mexican War. When I started off to fight, 'Lizabeth said to 
me 

Bob. Shoulder arms — 'bout face ! Salute ! Say, Jim, can't 
I go too ? Young America's ragfin' in me so big that I expect 
to explode ! Hooray ! 

Major. Hooray ! [Music, piano. " The Qirl I Left 

Behind Me." 

Grace enters at r. 

Grace. Jim, the boys are coming this way and you must go. 

Jim. I must, Grace dear. 

Grace. Then go, Jim, and do the best you can. 

\He changes his coat to the uniform. 

BESSIE enters R. with his coat and cap. Music forte. 

Aunt D. enters at r. 

Aunt D. Oh my, Jim, they are here ! {She drops the grip- 
sack she carries on Major's feet and throws her arms about 
his neck.) Write often, Jim, and don't forget the mustard 
plasters. 

Major. Good-bye, Jim, — as I says to 'Lizabeth. 
Uncle J. The boys are at the door. God bless you, Jim, and 
take care of you. 

Grace. And bring you back to us when your duty is done ! 
[Jim stands C. with his arm about Grace, and holding 
Uncle John's hand. Aunt D. sobbing in the Major's 
arms. Bob and Bessie marching to music, at L. 

CURTAIN. 



act m. 

Scene. — Same as that of Act II 
Aunt Debby discovered at table t peeling potatoes. 
Aunt D. {sings). 

" Oh, Beulah land, sweet Beulah land, 
I As on thy highest mount I stand." 

(Sighs.) I declare to goodness ef it don't seem as though 
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everything went wrong to once. Even potatoes are little this 

year. I suppose it's because the whole universe is concentratin* 

its attention to this struggle between brothers, an' has no time 

to think of such things as taters an' crops. To-day is Jimmy's 

birthday. Poor boy ! I wonder it he is enjoyin' it, an' what he's 

doin'. John keeps worryin' about him all the time, but he won't 

say nothin'. An' what with hard times an' poor crops — well, I 

think we will do mighty well to pull through the winter. {Sound 

~* «i„;~i. h»n~ heard. She goes up to window.) Laws-a-mercy ! 

lajor Mudge down the road ; 'pears to me that he 

itary-lookin' ever day. {Sound of bells, nearer. 

rolls down her sleeves and adjusts her cap 

I declare, I do look a sight. {Bells cease, knock 

it.) I do feel that flustered ! {She goes to door 

) Well, Major, is it really you ? Come right 

iters. He is well wrapped up, and has a tippet 
's military cap. He stamps his feet and slaps 
l o warm them. 

>wdy do, Debby ! 

iowdy do, Major. How are you ? 

'ng off his wraps). Just pretty tol'able, thank ye. 

f your folks ? ^ [Sits before fire. 

'air to middlin'. Any news from the • village, 

idy Smith has got the flamatory rheumatism. 

fou don't say ! 

i' Mehitable Jenkins has run away with a Cincinnati 

fou don't mean it ? Mehitable Jenkins. Well, of 
•Vhat do her folks say ? 

*11, you know, Mehitable was not young, an' her 

a good thing she went ; but Mrs. Jenkins took it 

You know Mehitable was a pow'ful good hand 

th the housework. 

She will be missed. I wonder if she will be 

ce as not. That is the first thing people 'round 
think about. If one of the lambs gits out 6i the 

lerally try to keep 'em out altogether instead of 

'em back. , 
alius thought Mehitable wuz gettin' lively ever 

er at meetin' with that store cloak on ; the one 
fringe. You can't fool me. Was the man a good- 

ir to middlin'. 
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Aunt D. Poor Mehitable ! At her age too ! Well, there's 
no tellin' what might happen to any ot us. 

Major. Mary Ann Smith just got a telegram from the hos- 
pital at Cairo, that her son Jake has been wounded, an' fer her 
to come to him at once. 

Aunt D. Now, that's just too bad. Jake was everything to 
her. - Oh, Major, what would become of John if he would get 
word that somethin' awful had happened to Jim. 

Major. Jim is all right. A person hadn't ought to worry 
these days, for if they begin they'll just be on pins and needles 
all the time. As I says to 'Lizabeth in 1845 — sez I 

Enter Bob at r. 

Bob. Hello, Major, how's yer wooden leg this morning ? 

Aunt D. Why, Bob Mathews, you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself. 

Bob. What for, because I told the truth ? It is a wooden 
leg, ain't it, Major? 

Major. Yes, sir, an' I'm not ashamed of it. I won it while 
I wuz fightin' for your country. I got it in the Mexican War. 

Bob. I wonder if that is where Aunt Debby got her wooden 
head ! 

Major {laughing). That's one on you, Debby ! 

Aunt D. (indignantly). Bob Mathews, you impudent boy. 
I'll tell your grandpa on you. 

Major. Boys will be boys, Debby. Don't take what Bob 
said so much to heart. You can't help your head, you know. 

Bob. No, for she was born so. [Both laugh. 

Aunt D. Major Mudge, you are an old fool, and I'm ashamed 
to think that a man of your age would consort with a boy in 
makin' fun of me. But I'd like to know what more I could ex- 
pect from a broken-down, wooden-legged old man like you. 
As for you, Bob Mathews, I'll tell your grandpa on you as sure 
as I'm a living woman. Oh, Major Mudge, you mean, mean 
thing ! {She exits angrily at R. 

Major {staring after her). Whew ! 

Bob. Well, I'll be jiggered ! 

Major. Who would a' thought it ? 

Bob. Oh, she's a bird ! 

Major. A reg'lar hummer ! Is she often took that way ? 

Bob. Reg'lar as the day comes. 

Major. Well, I'll be dashed. I hadn't ought to have laughed, 
Bob. It was a mighty measly joke anyway. 

Bob. Oh, I wouldn't worry about it if I were you. She likes 
you and it will be all right. Come on, lets see if we can't 
square ourselves before she tells grandad. 

[Exeunt Major and Bob at R. 
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,E John at l., he walki to the window and 
looks out. 

nust be pretty cold out to-day. I hope Bob has 
/arm and comfortable ; I wouldn't like to think 
re by a warm fire and that some one else was 

(He sits in front of the fire. Music, piano. 
? Old Camp Ground.") I wonder if Jim is safe 
rht, or if he is trampin' through the cold and 
i sittin' here by the fire. I'll try not to worry, 
ito your hands, Father of us all, and Thy will 
is Jim's birthday. Just twenty-five years ago, 
him in my arms. " We will call him James, 
r," she said. "You must do your best tor him 
fe from harm." Then she died, and he wuz all 
ne. I have watched him, and cared for him, 
[ have loved him more and more. How well I 
i he put on his first trousers and boots. He 
id of them little red-topped boots. Then afore 
wuz a man grown, but he has always been 
\ little Jim. This is the first birthday that he 
way from home, an' we shall have things just the 
is here. Maybe he will know then that we are 

(Grace enters softly at l.) I wish I could 

D-day. He surely won't forget to write on his 

[Grace comes down to him. 

as not forgotten us. See, a letter for you and 

tie well, Grace ? Is he safe and well ? Read 

g). " Father, I have received a birthday gift, 
ointed Captain of the Fourteenth Ohio Volun- 
itain, father ! Isn't that glorious ! Captain 
! [She kisses the letter. 

r Jim ! 

see, he encloses a letter from his Colonel, 
vate James Mathews, appointed to the rank of 
ery in the field of action." Father, why don't 
ou not glad ? 

ook away my breath so fer a minute that I can 
t. Our Jim a captain ! 

it glorious that we got the news on his birthday, 
nly here ! 

: shall have a birthday party anyhow, an' when 

the table, we will put a chair for Jim. Tell 

invite every one — let them all know of Jim's 

fGRACE kisses him and runs out at iu 
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Uncle J. (rises). I thank Thee, Father, I, thank Thee. I 
gave his life into your charge ; guide and protect him. 

Enter Major and Bob at R. 

Major. John, I congratulate you. Give me your hand. 
Our Jim a captain, and for bravery. Oh, I knew all along that 
he'd do. He ain't had me as , a military model' all these years 
for nothin'. * 

Bob. That's right, Major, you have certainly said enough 
about your fightin' in Mexico. 

Major. How do you feel about it, John ? 

Uncle J. Major, I do believe that I'm near pleased to death. 
Hitch up the horses, Bob, an' drive over in the big sled for 
Caroline Antwerp, and the rest of the neighbors. You go too, 
Major, and ask whoever you meet to come here to a feast in 
honor of, Captain James Mathews. Bob, you go call Aunt 
Debby and then help the Major. 

Bob. There won't any grass grow under my feet this day. 

[Bob exit at r. 

Major. Nor mine, you can bet your last dollar on that. 
(At door, L.) Captain James Mathews ! Hooray ! 

[Major exit at l. Bessie comes in at r. 

Bess. Say, Uncle John, is it true ? 

Uncle J. It is all true, every word of it. Hurry around, 
Bess, an' pop some corn. Jim's goin' to have such a birthday 
as he never had before. 

Bess. Isn't it just lovely ! 

[She takes some popcorn from a string that hangs by the 
fireplace and shells it in a bowl which she takes from 
the cupboard, Sound of sleighbells outside. They 
gradually die away. 

Uncle J. {goes to window). There goes the Major. I de- 
clare if he hasn't forgotten his tippet. I hope he won't get his 
ears froze. 

Enter Aunt D. at r. 

Aunt D. I knew it ! I told you so ! I knew it all the time. 
I declare, John, I feel so flustered, I don't know what to do. 

Uncle J. Then fly around and set out such a feast of your 
good things as you never set out before. I've sent out the 
Major to invite the neighbors in, and we must have a supper 
as will do Captain James Mathews an honor. 

Aunt D. Well, you just leave that to me. Now sit down, 
you look nigh excited to death. 

Uncle J. Well, maybe I do. It ain't every day that a father 
gets word his son has been made a captain fer bravery on the 
field of action. 
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[Bob and Grace enter at r. Grace helps Uncle John 

to chair before fireplace. Bob and Bessie kneel before 

the fire and pop corn. Grace and AUNT Debby set 

'e. The stage grows dark. Grace sings " Home, 

r lome " as she works. AUNT D. lights a candle 

s it before the window. Uncle John^ rises and 

box from the cupboard and brings it over by 

He opens it and takes out a baby shoe, a lock 

hair, and a child's curl. 

rrace ! {She comes over and kneels beside his 
'low on at fireplace.) Grace, here is Jim's little 
g dropped the other one in the well down by the 
is is one of his baby curls. I mind how bad it 
when Debby cut them off. This is a lock of his 
Oh, if she were only alive to see this day. Maybe 
Grace, and is as happy as ourselves. Set this. 
Jim's place at the table. The place of my son, 
Mathews. 

•s the shoe and sets it in a chair at the head of 
'e. Sound of sleighbells heard. Bob and Bessie 
the window \ 
comes the Major with the sled chuck full of 

e is Caroline Antwerp, and Uncle Bill Gilpert — 
)eacon Jones an' Allan Dodd. [Bells cease. 

Lun out and meet them, an' give all a hearty 
m's sake. 

[Bess, Grace, and Bob exeunt d. in f. 
ide). Whoa there ! Pile out, all of you, and give 
;r Captain Jim Mathews. 

cheer. Uncle John stands l. c. The guests 
tughing and talking, each wrapped up as for 

reefing them). Howdy, Deacon ! How are ye, 
n' spruce as ever, I see. 
3h, now, Uncle John. 

[Grace and Aunt Debby assist them 
to take off the wraps. 
lowdy, Allan. How's yer rheumatics ? 
i, Allan ! 

lajor, you forgot your tippet. It is a wonder you 
Dur ears. 

hadn't been so excited, John, I reckon I would. 
Tome, sit down. Grace, you sit here by me. 
sit by the Major. Here, Deacon, here by Debby. 
ey all sit. Uncle John and Grace, c, leaving 
a vacant chair at the head of the table. 
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Caroline. And is it true that Jim is a captain ? 

Bob (who with Bessie is filling the glasses with cider). 
Well, you bet your life. 

Major. He'll be a major next. 

Ulicle J. Come, now let's drink a health to my son. (They 
all rise.) First let us ask our Father above to help all the 
wounded an' afflicted, all the loved and loving ones who have 
been made to suffer through this terrible struggle. (Pause, 
they all bow their heads.) And now let us drink to the health 
of Captain Mathews. 

Grace. To our Jim. 

Caroline. Here's to his birthday. 

Major. May he be a Colonel. 

Bob. To his good health. 

Bess. To his sweetheart. 

Aunt D. May he escape all danger ! 

Uncle J. And come back safe to those who love him ! 

{During the last speeches the. sound of sleighbells is 
heard coming nearer and nearer until they seem to stop 
at the door. They listen intently with their glasses 
raised. A knock is heard at the door. Bob opens it. 

Uncle J. Somebody is coming late, we will wait for them. 

Bob (opening door). Come in ! 

A messenger enters with a telegram which he hands to Bob 
who gives it to Uncle John. 

Uncle J. Grace, you read it. I haven't got my spectacles. 
[Grace takes telegram, tears it open, reads it to herself, 
utters a cry and sinks down by table, her face buried 
in her hands. 
Uncle J. Grace, what is it ? What does it say ? For God's 
sake, let me know. 

Grace {reading telegram). "Your son has been mortally 
wounded, come to him at once." 

[Uncle John looks bewildered at Grace, then at the 
others. He tries to speak, the glass slips from his 
fingers, he utters a low cry and falls. Picture and 

CURTAIN. 
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ACT IV. 

Scene. — Same as the previous acts. 

Aunt Debby discovered knitting by the fireplace. 

Bessie enters jrom r. 
Aunt D. And how is Grace this morning ? 



A great deal better. She told me that as she felt so 
well, and the day was so bright, she would get up and come out 
here. 

Aunt D. It will do her a heap of good. Poor girl, she has 
had a pretty hard time of it since we got the news about Jim. 

Bess. And it is just worry about Jim that keeps her sick. I 
do hope we will get a letter from Uncle John to-day. 

Aunt D. The mails are very irregular now, Bess, and since 
they have moved Jim to the hospital at Washington, your Uncle 
John can't let us know as often as he did. Bob went to the 
postoffice nigh an hour ago. I wonder what is keepin' him. 

Bess. Well, if he don't bring back a letter, I'll write one 
myself. Grace can't live on hope always. 

Aunt D. I'll make her up a good dose of sage tea and dan- 
delion roots ; that does a power of good in the spring. 

Bess. I don't believe they will touch her case, Aunt Debby. 
She needs a remedy named " Jim." I am goin* to make hef 
some toast and a cup of tea now, an' when she comes out here, 
you just try to cheer hW up all you can. 

Aunt D. I will, Bessie. 

Bess. And let her talk about Jim just as much as she 
wants to. [Exit Bessie at L. 

Aunt D. I don't know of a subject that could come nigher 
to the hearts of any of us. Poor Grace, an' poor Jim. 

[She wipes her eyes. 

Enter the Major and Bob, d. in f. 

Bob. Here we are. 

Major. Good-morning, Debby ! 

Aunt D. {rising, and taking his hand). Well, Major ! I 
am glad to see you ! 

Bob. I thought you'd be, leastwise I told him so. I've been 
gone a good while, Aunt Debby, but you'll have to lay the blame 
on the Major. He insisted on coming with me, an' you know 
how slow he gets over ground with that game leg of his. 
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Aunt D. Now/ Bob, I think the Major is real spry. How 
d'ye feel this morning, Major ? 

Major. Jist like a yearlin' colt, Debby ! 

Aunt D. Any letters, Bob ? 

Bob. Yes, one for you. (He hands her the letter. She gets 
her spectacles from the cupboard.) I met old screw-eyed Tidd 
at the postofhce, an' he told me he'd be out here to see us to-day. 
He didn't say it very pleasant, either. 

Aunt D. I wonder what he wants out here ? I haven't seen 
him in three months. I don't, trade in his store any more, an* 
he hasn't been to church for a power of a time. I'm afraid he's 
clean backslid. (Opens the letter.) It is from your Uncle John. 

Major. May I hear it, Debby ? 

Aunt D. Of course. You are just like one of the family, 
Major. 

Major. Thankee, Debby. 

Bob. II you'd like to be any closer related, Major, there is a 
chance for you. 

Aunt D. You be quiet now, Bob. 

Bob. I'm mum. Go on with the letter. 

Aunt D. (reads). ii I don't know when I will be able to 
bring Jimmy home, for the doctors have decided that to-morrow 
he will have to undergo a dangerous operation which may re- 
sult in his death. He is very low at present, and I fear for the 
worst, but will let you know of any change at once. Will write 
again to-morrow." 

Major. Poor John, he is worried nigh to death. 

Bob. Is that all, Autat Debby ? 

Aunt D. Every word. (She drops the letter and begins to 
cry.) Oh, why did we let Jim go away: I know that we will 
never see him again. 

Major. Poor Debby ! [He tries to comfort her. 

Boo (picks up the letter). Why, this letter was written 
nearly three weeks ago. 

Major. Three weeks ago ! 

Bod. Yes. It has been delayed somewhere. 

Aunt D. An' Jim may be dead by this time. Oh, what will 
I do ? [Sits at R. and weeps. 

Bob. Don't screech for one thing. Do you want Grace to 
hear you ? 

Major. Yes, we must keep this news from her. Besides, if 
Jim was dead John would be home by this time. We may get 
good news on the next train. 

Bob. And we won't have long to wait. 

Major. So don't worry, Debby. 

Bob. Don't talk to her, Major. She wouldn't be happy 
unless she was miserable. 
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low that Jim has passed away. I dreamed 
;ht, and that is a sure sign of death. 
Lily dream of a wedding, Aunt Debby ? 
»b. 

sure sign ? 
b. 

ive it ! 

[He wipes his eyes on his. coat-sleeve, and 
goes up to the window. 

from L. with a tray of tea and toast. 

rning, father. What is the matter, Aunt 
the tray upon the table and crosses R. to 
some bad news ? Oh, you are all crying ! 
don't some of you tell me ? 

[Grace calls outside at R. 
ing, Bessie ! 

d it out ! It will kill her ! 
)t know it. We will all laugh ! (He tries 
with a sob.) Come on, laugh ! Take up 
Debby, just as if nothing had happened, 
lr toast. Major, you tell us a funny story ! 
[All make a dismal attempt at laughing. 
Oh, Bob, how can I laugh ? 
R. and calls). Gracie ! 
Yes, Bob ! 

, we want to see you. The Major is tellin* 
ies, and we are near bustin' with laughin'. 

Enter Grace at r. 

taking her hand). Howdy do, Grace. 
? [Bob places a chair for her at L. 

She sits. 

Lter, Major. (Aunt D. crosses to Grace 

ir gently.) Good-morning, Aunt Debby. 

bright you all look. I think we must all 

we are going to hear good news of Jim 

Bess wipe their eyes ; Bob coughs and 
• window ; Major examines the things on 
ece. 

at we will, Grace. 

sssed myself in white, Jim always liked this 
think that I am foolish, Major; but last 
: Uncle John had brought Jim home to us. 
e postoffice, Bob ? 
! [He comes down to C« 
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Grace. Did you get any letters ? 

Bob {hesitates). N-no, Grace. [He exit quickly D. in F 

Major (crosses to Grace). Don't fret on that account, little 
girl, for we may get news on the later train. You see we hardly 

ever get mail on the early train because — well — and I 

guess I will go out an' see what Bob is doin'. 

[He exit D. in F. Be^ie goes up 
to the window. 
Grace. What is the matter with Bob and the Major ? 

Bess. I guess Bob wanted to get to work, I see him out in 
the onion-bed pullin' weeds like fury. (Comes down to GRACE.) 
Would you like more tea, Gracie ? 

Grace. No, thank, you, Bessie. 

Bess. Then I'll take it out in the kitchen. You sit here 
with Aunt Debby till I come back. 

Grace. Then we will go down by the spring where the 
violets grow. I want to pick some, for Jim is so fond of them. 

Bess. And I know a place that is just blue with flowers. 
I'll be right back, Grace. You take good care of her, Aunt 
Debby. [Exit Bessie l. 

Grace. I'm an awful lot of trouble to you, Aunt Debby. 

Aunt D. Not one bit ! I don't know what we would do 
without you. You must promise me to make this your home 
always. 

Grace. Yes, Aunt. Debby. I don't believe that Jim would 
want to leave his lather, even after we are married. 

Aunt D. No, Grace. [Kisses her. 

Grace. You have been so kind to me. I never knew my 
own father and mother, they died when I was so very young ; 
when I came here to teach the school, I was just out of school 
myself, and had always lived among strangers ; but I am sure 
that my own father could not have been dearer to me than 
Uncle John, and no mother could do more for me than you 
have done. 

Aunt D. It is all because we love you, Grace. 

Grace. Then I met Jim and he — loved me too. I don't 
believe I ever knew how much I cared for him until he went 
away. I think I should have died, if he had died, but I know 
that he will be back to me soon ; then how happy we will be. 

Aunt D. Yes, Grace dear. [Sighs. 

Grace (rises and goes up to the window). How bright it is 
to-day ; the first real warm day of sunshine we have had. 

Aunt D. Yes, the spring was late this year. 

Grace. J us t a year ago to-day Jim went away. Oh, Aunt 
Debby, what if he should come back to-day — this very day. 

Aunt D. It seems almost too good to hope for, Grace. 

Grace. Nothing is too good to hope for, Aunt Debby. 
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iter Bessie at l. 

ace. I've brought your hat and shawl. 

a bunch of violets for Jim's room, and 
they might come back to-day, Bess. 

ace. 

ow. Come on, Bessie. 

:are of her, Bessie. Keep your shawl 

t tire yourself out. 

i going to try and get the roses back 

im won't miss them. Good-bye, Aunt 
[Exit Grace and Bessie, d. in f. 

n' Jim may be dead. Oh, what suffer- 

ught to every woman both in the north 

ve the glory, but we women have the 
[Takes up her knitting and sits at R. 

inter Bob at r. 



to her.). Now, Aunt Debby, don't 
u can help. I know that I sometimes 
L of you, but it is not because I don't 
re cussedness. I'm a-goin' to ask you 
Dy, an' I'm goin' to promise to try an* 

r did hold any malice towards you, an* 
iome aggravatin' thing, I forgive you. 
lateful myself, sometimes, an' I expect, 

by, you are just the next thing to an 
^ive you a good hug. 

\He embraces her, 
ithews, you near took the breath out 

hile Uncle John is away, I am the man 
way Deacon Tidd looked at me when 
out here, I reckoned he means to do 

he do, Bob ? 

->ut just before Jim went away — (Aunt 

— Deacon Tidd was here, an' he an* 
of a row. I don't know what it was 

;s his comin' out here to-day has some- 
it be ? 
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Bob. I don't know, an' I don't know as I'd tell you if I did 
know. Now. if Deacon Tidd acts mean to-day, you just call 
me, and — I'll fire him out. 

Aunt D. Why, Bob ! 

Bob. Yes, an' John Henry, too, if he comes along. 

Aunt D. Now, Bob, don't you get into any quarrel with 
Deacon Tidd ! 

Bob. Not unless he tries to do any funny business. The 
Major thinks that something is in the wjnd, an' he is going to 
sta.y until it is all over. When I came in, I saw Deacon Tidd 
driving up the lane, so we won't be long findin' out what he 
wants. (Goes up to door R.) Now you just let him say his 
say, — then call on me f [Exit Bob, r. 

Aunt D. Well, if he's comin' I'd better put on a clean 
apron. The Deacon was always peculiar, but I don't see what 
he can have against us. We don't owe him anything ! 
(Deacon Tidd knocks at d. in f. ( Aunt Debby opens it. 
The Deacon enters). Good-morning, Deacon ! 

Deacon. Good-morning ! 

Aunt D. Fine weather we are havin'. Sit down, an' let me 
take your hat. [Deacon sits. 

Deacon. No, thank you, I can hold it where it is. 

Aunt D. How's all your folks ? 

Deacon. Fair. How's yourn ? 

Aunt D. Pretty well. Grace, she is right peart this morn- 
fn\ She's gone out for a walk. 

Deacon. It does seem to me as though you always had a 
power of people hangin' around. It must take an awful sight of 
money to feed so many. 

Aunt D. I guess we don't begrudge it. John always thinks 
of them as his own children. 

Deacon. Is John to home yet ? 

Aunt D. No, he ain't come back. 

Deacon. When do you expect him ? 

Aunt D. We ain't heard. 

Deacon. Well, he'd better come home an' tend to business. 

Aunt D. And leave Jim alone, sick, and maybe nigh unto 
death, among strangers ? That ain't the kind of a father John 
Mathews is. 

Deacon. Well, I've got a little business to settle with him, 
and as he ain't here, I guess you are the one to talk to. 

Aunt D. What is it, Deacon ? 

Deacon. A year ago to-day, John gave me a mortgage on 
this land. The time is up to-day. I suppose he left you the 
money to settle it. 

Aunt D. A mortgage ! Why, Deacon Tidd, what are you 
talkin' about ? 
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Deacon. Business ! Here are the papers. You can see 
them yourself. 

Aunt D. John mortgage his home ! • The place where Jim 
was born, an' where his wife died and lies buried ! 

Deacon. Yes x and the money is due to-day. Can you settle it ? 

Aunt. D. I don't know anything about this, Deacon. 

Deacon. Well, I do. Business is business, an' if the mort- 
gage an' interest are not. paid, you'll have to go, that's all. If 
I've got to take the land, I want it in time to put in the spring 
crops. 

Aunt D. It's in, every seed ! Bob Mathews tended to that. 

Deacon. Then maybe I can give John Henry Tidd a chance 
. to take care of it. 

Aunt D. Deacon Tidd, I just dare you to 

Deacon. There is no use gettin' mad, Debby. I've got the 
law on my side, an' I know what I'm talkin' about. 

'Aunt D. {rises). Well, I just dare you to try and put me off 
this place. 

Deacon. I can do it ! Every kith an kin of ye ! 

Aunt D. And I can put you off. You don't own this farm 
yet, and this day ain't over yet, and at least till it is, I am the 
boss. {She goes to door in flat a?id opens it.) Now, you git ! 

Deacon {rises), Debby, don't you dare to threaten me ! 

Aunt D. An' don't you dare to threaten me, or I'JJ take the 
broom to you. Don't fancy that I am alone and unprotected. 
{Calls at door R.) Major ! Bob ! Come here ! ; 

Deacon. Now don't let us have any fuss. I don't want to 
have no fuss. 

Enter Major and Bob, r. 

Aunt D. (C). Now, I want you two to witness that I ask 
that man there to leave peaceably and quietly. If he don't go, 
I'll take this broom to him ! [She takes Up the broom. 

Deacon. And I want both of you to witness that she 
threatened me. 

Aunt D. You go before I count five ! One ! 

Deacon. You'll regret this ! 

Aunt D. Two ! 

Bob. Count faster, Aunt Debby ! 

AuntD. Three! 

Major. I guess you'd better go, Deacon. I think she means 
business. 

Aunt D. Four ! 

Deacon. I'll be back with the sheriff ! I'll see if a man can 
be treated like this on his own grounds ! 

AuntD. Five! [She starts for the Deacon, who 

hurriedly exit D. in F. 
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Bob. Why didn't you whack him one ! 

Aunt D. Bob, you mind your own business. (She sinks in 
chair L., and bursts into tears.) Oh, Major !< Major ! 

Major. What in the world is the matter, Debby ! 

Aunt D. t Oh, this is too much ! 

Bob. What did he say, Aunt Debby ? 

Aunt D. You go out and let me talk to the Major. 

Bob. But, Aunt Debby- 

Aunt D. ' Go on, Bob, or I'll count five for you ! 

Bob. Well, I don't think it's right, but I'll go. 

[Exit Bob d. in f. 

Major. Now, Debby, what is this all about ? 

Aunt D. Major, that Deacon Tidd has gone and got a mort- 
gage on this farm for five hundred dollars. 

Major. You don't say ! 

Aunt D. I do say ! I saw it ! It is due to-day, and John 
drew every cent of money from the bank when he went to 
Jimmy. Oh, I don't know what to do. 

Major. And I haven't got that much money in the world, or 
you could have it in a minute. 

Aunt D. He threatens to turn us out to-day. 

Major. I don't believe he can do that, Debby. 

Aunt D. What will we do? (Rises.) John's heart is just 
bound up in this home. Oh, I am so miserable. 

Major (holding out his arms). Cry it out here, Debby ! 
(Embraces her.) I've got my place left. It ain't worth much, 
but whatever I've got, you may share — every one of you. 

Aunt D. Why, Major, what would people say ? 

Major. What could they say, when you were — (gasps) — my 
wife / 

Aunt D. Your wife ? Oh, Major ! 

[Hides her face bashfully. 

Major. There now, I've said it, and I've been wantin' to say 
it for nigh onto five years. Will you have me, Debby ?, 

Aunt B. And I've been wantin' you to say it for nigh onto 
five years. Yes, I'll have you, Major ! 

Major. There now ! [Kisses her. 

Caroline Antwerp enters d. in f. 

Caroline. Ahem ! [Turns her back on them. 

Major (embarrassed). Howdy, Caroline ! 

Aunt D. Come right in, Caroline. 

Caroline (snappishly). I hope I don't intrude ? 

Aunt D. Oh, no. Does she, Major ? 

Major. Not at all, Debby. 

Caroline. I didn't know, but as I came in — 

Major. You were mistaken, Caroline. 
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Caroline. Well, maybe I was, but I don't think so. 

Xftjor {going up to d. in F.). I guess I'll go out to the barn. 
You'll excuse me, Caroline ? 

Caroline. Oh, 1 can, if Debby can. 

Aunt D. Oh, I guess I can. [Exit Major, d../» f. 

Caroline. Well, Deborah Mathews ! 

Aunt D. Well, Caroline ? 

Caroline. Debby, I'm ashamed of you. 

Aunt D. What do you mean, Caroline Antwerp ? 

Caroline. What did I see when I came in ? 

Aunt D. You ought to know better than me. 

Caroline. Debby Mathews, I saw you kiss him. 

Aunt D. Well, an' what if I did ? 

Caroline, It was bold and unmaidenly of you. 

Aunt D. But it would be all right, I suppose, if he had kissed 
you. For my part, I don't see anything wrong in a woman 
kissin' the man she is going to marry. 

Caroline. What ! 
nnt D. {calmly). Don't faint, Caroline. 

Caroline {spitefully). So you've caught him at last alter 
trying all these years. 

Annt D. Yes, Caroline, and after all these years of tryin v 
you have failed to catch him. 

Caroline. Do you mean to say 

Annt D. Them as the shoe pinches can wear it. 

Caroline. Well, all I've got to say is that you'll repent your 

rgain. 

Annt D. Maybe I will, but that is my lookout. 

Caroline. And you ought to be ashamed to accept a pro- 
posal the very day your nephew lies dead. 

Aunt D. Jim, dead ! 

Caroline. Yes, dead ! 

Aunt D. Caroline, where did you hear that ? * 

Caroline. I saw it in the " Putnam Herald." {She takes a 
newspaper from her reticule .) Here it is. {Reads.) The 
following is the list of dead this morning in the Military Hos- 
pital at Washington. See here is his name the third on the 

list. Captain James Mathews of (Aunt Debby falls in 

chair R.). Don't faint, Debby. 

[Throws her paper on tabled., and 
takes Aunt Debby's arm. 

Aunt D. Dead — our Jim ! Oh, how shall I ever bear it ? 
How can I tell Grace ? 

Caroline. Forgive me, Debby. I thought you knew of it. I 
know that I am cranky and mean, but I never would a' done 
this. 
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Enter Bob, d. f« f. 

Bob. It's about time for the train, Aunt Debby. I'm goin' to 
drive down and see if there is any mail. 

Aunt D. It is of no use, Bob. Jim is dead. 

Bob. Who told you that ? 

Caroline. I read it in the paper. 

Bob. I don't believe it ! I won't believe it. I won't believe 
anything until we hear from Uncle John. I'm going for tha 
mail ! 

Caroline. May I ride back to town with you, Bob ? 

Bob. If you are not afraid to ride fast, for I'm going to drive 
like — ■ — blazes. Things have got pretty well mixed up here, 
-and some one has got to straighten 'em out. 

[Exit Bob and Caroline, d. in f. 

Aunt D. Jim dead ! How will I ever tell Grace. Oh, 
Merciful Father, how could you take our little Jim from us ? 

Enter Grace, d. in f. j 

Grace. Aant Debby, see what a big bunch of violets I 
found. The sunshine has brought new life to me. Jim won't 
miss my rosy cheeks after all. 

Aunt D. No, Grace. [Helps Grace off with her hat 

and shawl. 

Grace (sits in chair by the table). I believe that I am just a 
bit tired after all. Bessie and I were down by the spring where 
Jim first told me — that he cared for me. I could shut my eyes 
and almost fancy I heard him say again — " I — love — you." 
{Sighs.) Has Bob gone for the mail ? 

Aunt D. No, Grace dear. 

Grace, We will surely get some word to-day. Some word 
that will make us all very happy. 

Aunt D. But it it should be bad news, Grace ? 

Grace. It won't be, Aunt Debby. I am sure of it. 

Aunt D. {aside). Oh, I can't tell her, I can't. {Aloud.) I'll 
get a vase for your flowers, Grace. Sit here, dear, until I come 
back. {Goes to door R.). Poor girl, poor girl ! [Exit at R. 

Grace. I cannot think that bad news will come to-day. 
(Takes up the flowers.) . Violets ! How Jim does love them ; 
he likes to see me wear them too. I will pin a bunch here at my 

throat; then if he should come back to-day {Sees paper on 

the table.) Here is a newspaper, the first I have seen in weeks. 
{Takes it up.) This will bring sorrow to more than one loving 
heart. What is this ? " List of dead and wounded." What a 
world of misery lies in those few words. " Caleb Jones, Private 
Frederick Lee." My God ! What is this? "Captain James 
Mathews, of That is Jim's name, here among the dead ! 
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No, no ! it is not true ! T cannot believe it ! (Rises.) Aunt 
Debby ! Bessie ! No ! I won't believe it ! [Falls. 

Enter Bessie d. in f. 

Bess. Did you call, Grace ? {Sees her.) Grace, what is 
the matter ? Grace, look at me ! Speak to me ! Aunt Debby, 
come quick, Grace is dead ! 

Enter Major an-d Debby at r. 

Major. What is the matter, Bessie ? 

Aunt D. {kneels by Grace and takes the paper from her 
hand). She has learned the truth ! 
Bess. The truth ? 
Aunt D. Jim is dead ! 

[They place Grace in the chair R., a knock at 
the door is heard. 
Who is there ? 



Jim enters D. in f., he is very pale, the sleeve of his right arm 
is empty and pinned on his breast. 

Jim. Aunt Debby, don't you know me ? 

Annt D. Is it Jim ? [With a cry of joy. 

Major. Hush ! A sudden joy can kill, they say. 

oim. What do you mean ? 

Major (points to chair). Grace is there ! 

Jim (seeing her). Grace ! [Kneels by the £ hair. 

Grace (reviving). And. he will not come back to me.' 

Jim. What does she mean ? 

Major. We heard that you were dead. Bessie, tell her that 
Jim is here, then leave them together. 

[Jim goes up stage. Aunt D. and Major exeunt R. 

Grace (to Bess who kneels beside her). I thought 1 heardE 
his voice — but no, they said that he is dead. l 

Bess. Grace, dear Grace, suppose the news was not true ! 

Grace. Not true ? 

Bess. That Jim would come back to-day ! 

Grace. That Jim would come back to me ? 

Bess. That he is here ! [Bessie exit R. 

Grace. Here ! [She rises, 

Jim (comes quickly down and clasps her in his arms) 
Grace, I am here ! 

Grace. Jim ! Is it really you ? Oh, my dear love, they tolc 
me that you were dead. 

Jim. No, I am here. Safe with you at last. AH hen 
but [He points to his empty , sleeve 

Grace. Oh, my poor boy ! My poor Jim ! 
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Eater Uncle J. and Bob, d. in f. / . 

Uncle J. Grace, I brought him back to you. 

Grace. Father ! [She kisses hint.. 

Enter from r„ Major, Aunt D. and Bess. 

Major. Howdy do, John ! 

Uncle J. Howdy do, Major. [They shake hands warmly. 

Bob. Bessie, give me a kiss. I'm full Of joy to the explodin* 
point. * {She kisses him. 

Major. Debby, do likewise. 

Aunt D. Oh, Major! [They embrace. 

Major. Bess, here is your new mother ! 

Bess. New ? She's been a real mother to me ever since I 
can, remember. 

Bill Tidd enters d. in f. 

Bill. May I come in ? 

Jim. It's Bill. Come in, Bill. 

Aunt D. Well, Bill Tidd, of all people. Well, I am power- 
ful glad to see you ! [Shakes his hands warmly. 

Jim. Grace, this is my friend. He lay almost dying, in the 
cot next to mine t but father recognized him 

Bill. And saved my worthless life. 

Uncle J. Not worthless, Bill. / 

Bill. Not if anything I can do in the future will atone for 
my past. 

Enter Deacon Tidd and John Henry d. in f. 

Deacon (as*he enters). Now, Debby Mathews, I'll show 
you what the law can do. 

Uncle J. Howdy, Deacon ! # On hand prompt, I see. 

Bill. Father ! [Starts toward him. 

Deacon. You here, you thief ! 

Grace. Deacon ! 

Uncle J. Don't call hard names, Deacon. Bill has been 
nigh to the point of death and has begun life anew. 

Deacon. Nigh to death ? 

Bill. Yes, father. 

Jolin H. Bill, father called you a thief just now ; but I 
never told on you, I never said a word. [Bill takes his hand. 

Bill But I have. Father, I took that money, not Jim. 

Deacon. You ! 

Bill. Yes. I do not ask you to forgive me, until I prove to 
you that I mean to live as a man should. Give me that paper. 
[He takes the mortgage paper from the Deacon's 
hands and tears it into bits. 
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w dare you ? 

; my first step towards the better life I mean to 

nesty. I will pay you the money back, every 

there is my hand. 

d when you have paid it, I will give you my 
)efore. [Exeunt Deacon and John H., d. in f. 
;re is mine now. 

mine ! 

nine ! It is the left one, Bill; but I gave my 
ntry. 
Door Jim. 

3, Grace. Others have given their lives without 
e should thank the Fafher of us all for bringing 

Jim! 

CURTAIN. 






AT THE SIGN OF THE SHOOTING STAR 

A Comedy in Three Acts 
By Gladys Ruth Bridgham 
Ten male, ten female characters. Costumes, modern ; scenery, an in- 
terior and an exterior, both easy. Plays about two hours. Believing that 
Shirley Glenfield and her nephew are enemies of Gravaria, Ulric, prince 
of that kingdom, obtains employment as Miss Glenfield's chauffeur and in- 
volves her in grave trouble with the secret service of his country. After 
many exciting experiences and narrow escapes Ulric discovers only that 
Shirley is a friend of his country and not an enemy. Introduces a cab- 
aret entertainment if desired. 

Price, 25 cents 

CHARACTERS 

Mason Jones. Lieutenant DeGoza. 

Camilla Glenfield-Jones, Philip Levrone. 

his wife. David Perkins, Manager of the 

Lionel Jones ) ,. " Frolic ksome Maiden ' Co. 

Rupert Jones } nt5>son5 - Hyacinth, his partner. 

Agatha Jones ) his Molly Baker. 

Rosalind Jones } daughters. Lesley Mordaunt. 
Anderson Glenfield, M. D. Helen Victor. 
October Dawn. Dorothy Moulton. 

Nelson Parkhall. Grace Hartley. 

Tom Phipps. Shirley Glenfield. 

SYNOPSIS 

Act I. Living-room in the home of Mason Jones, Upbridge, Mass. 

Act II. Exterior of the " Shooting Star," coast of Venezuela, near 
La Guayra. 

Act III. Interior of the " Shooting Star." 

KID CURLERS 

A Farce in One Act 
By Dorothy Waldo 
Two male, two female characters. Scene, an interior; costumes, 
modern. Plays thirty minutes. Jonas Pinch, a cranky old bachelor, in 
terror of German spies and dynamite, takes a pair of " kid curlers " be- 
longing to Amanda Gull, an old maid, for fuses and kicks up a disturb- 
ance that she is unwilling to explain away. Easy and funny. 
Price, ij cents 

AN OLD MAID'S VENTURE 

A Comedy in One Act 

By Elma M. Logie 

Three female characters. Scene, an interior; costumes, modern. 

Plays twenty minutes. Miss Mary Simpkins, an old maid, advertises for 

a "'boarder " hoping to secure a husband, and is disappointed to find that 

her only applicant, Frank Smith, is a young lady. 

Price, ij cents 
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THE CAMP-FIRE GIRLS 

A Comedy in Four Acts 

By Walter Ben Hare 

Fifteen female characters and seven children who do not speak. Scenery, 
one interior and two exteriors; costumes modern and Indian. Plays a full 
evening. An admirable vehicle for spreading the principles of this help- 
ful order as well as an interesting and effective entertainment suitable for 
any occasion. Peggy Malone, the little drudge, is a part of enormous 
sympathy; Zingara, the gypsy, very picturesque and dramatic; and 
Mollie Mealy, the old maid, a scream. Very strongly recommended. 
' Price t 2$ cents 

CHARACTERS 
Peggy Malone:, a little drudge. 
Mrs. Bacon, a boarding-house keeper* 
Beulah Marie, her daughter, aged seventeen. 
Miss Henrietta Dash, a newspaper reporter. 
Miss Mollie Mealy, an old maid, so sentimental* 
Miss Lee, the guardian of the camp. 
Zingara, a wandering gypsy. 
Neeta, a little gypsy song-bird. 
Nell Mason 



Margery Gilmore 
Betty Thurston 
Nan Lester 
Melissa Hicks 
Doris Gray 
Phyllis Marvin 



Camp-Fire Girls. 



SYNOPSIS FOR PROGRAMMES 

Act I. Christmas day in a boarding-house. The poor little 
drudge. Beulah entertains the camp. Peggy dreams. 

Act II. The dream. The Princess Pocahontas. 

Act III. Same as Act I. The awakening. Her cup of misery. 

Act IV. A gypsy camp. The Carnegie medal. Happiness 
at last 



OUR BOYS 

A Comedy in Three Acts 

By H. ?. Byron 

A new edition of this evergreen comedy, reprinted from an acting copy 

and containing all the " gags " and stage business employed in professional 

performances of the piece, arranged for amateur production by Frank W. 

Fowle, following the traditions of the Boston Museum. Starting with a 

run of more than 1,500 nights in its original production, no existing play 

has had a larger or more universal success in the theatre than this. Very 

easy to produce and a sure hit in amateur theatricals. 

Price, if cents 



New Farces 



THE ELOPEMENT OF ELLEN 
A Farce Comedy in Three Acts 

By Marie J. Warren 
Four males, three females. Costumes modern ; scenery, one interior an* 
ane exterior. Plays an hour and a half. A bright and ingenious little 
play, admirably suited for. amateur acting. Written for and originally 
produced by Wellesley College girls. Strongly recommended. 

Price, 2f pents J 

TOMMY'S WIFE 
A Farce in Three Acts 
By Marie J. Warren 
Three males, five females. jCostumes modern ; scenery, two interiors* 
flays an hour and a half. Originally produced by students of Wellesley 
College. A very original and entertaining play, distinguished by abun- 
dant humor.. An unusually clever piece, strongly recommended. 
Price, 25 cents 

ALL CHARLEY'S FAULT 
An Original Farce in Two Acts 
By Anthony E. Wills 
Six males, three females. Scenery, an easy interior; costumes modern. 
Flays two hours. A very lively and laughable piece, full of action and 
admirably adapted for amateur performance. Dutch and Negro comedy 
characters. Plays very rapidly with lots of incident and not a dull mo- 
ment Free for amateurs, but professional stage rights are reserved by 
the author. Strongly recommended. 

Price, J$ cents 

OUT OF TOWN 
A Comedy in Three Acts 

By Bell Elliot Palmer 
¥taree males, five females. Scene, an interior, the same for all three 
acts ; costumes modern.* Plays an hour and a half. A clever and inter- 
esting comedy, very easy to produce and recommended for amateur per* 
formance. Tone high and atmosphere refined. All the parts good. A 
safe piece for a fastidious audience, as its theme and treatment are alike 
beyomd reproach* 

Price, 2$ cento 
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THE COLONEL'S MAID 

A Comedy in Three Agts 

By C. Leona Dalrymple 

r of "The Time of His Life;' "The Land of Night,* 9 etc. 

ales, three females. Costumes, modern ; scenery, two interiors^ 
full evening. An exceptionally bright and amusing comedy, full 
1 ; all the parts good. Capital Chinese low comedy part ; two 
s old men. This is a very exceptional piece and can be strongly 
ended. Price y 25 cents 

CHARACTERS 

it. Robert Rudd, a widower of ] 

?r5££ Byrd,« wtamJi mortally antagonistic. 

South Carolina J 

I not so ania S on ^ s ^ c as ine * r respective fathers* 
. John Carroll, a widow \ and Colonel Rudd' s sister* 
law. . 4 ! 

Carroll, her daughter. 

raydon, a young gentleman of exceedingly faulty memory. * * 
mes Baskom, Colonel Rudd s lawyer. 

ah-ling, the Chinese cook, a bit impertinent but by far tit 
st important individual in the cast. 

SYNOPSIS 
I. — Early morning in the kitchen of the Rudd bachelor 
hment. 

II. — The Rudd library, five days later. 
III. — The same. Evening of the same day. 

BREAKING THE ENGAGEMENT 

A Farce in One Act 
By W. C. Parker 
nales, one female. Costumes, modern ; scene, an interior. Playg 
ninutes. A quick playing little piece suitable for vaudeville i""*-* ^ 
ght and snappy and strongly recommended. 
Price, 15 cents 

A PAPER MATCH 

A Farce in One Act .$-, 

By E. W. Burt, M. D. ". "; 

nales, two females. Costumes, modern ; scene, an interior. Pla^fcf,. 

e minutes. Four rustic characters, all good. The heroine adt\, 

for a husband and gets her aunt's old beau to their mutual horro^ 1. 

my. easy and effective Price % is cents ' **' 
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C$e Wiliitm barren Ctoitien 

ptitt, 15 Cetttjtf €at& 



A3 YAH I JCT IT Comedy In Fire Acta. Thirteen male*, four 
sw 1V1I MAI4 II females. Costumes, picturesque; seenery, ra- 
fted. Plays a full erening. 

riMf! f V Drama in Tire Acts. Nine males, fire females. Cos- 
VAsmlMtfltf tumes, modern y scenery, Taried. Plays a full erening. 

INfiAsfiV M»y la Five Acta. Thirteen males, three females. 
UWNMI\ Scenery raried; costumes, Greek. Plays a full erening. 

MARY CTfTAKT Tragedy in Fire Acts. Thirteen males, four fe- 
UJUll JlUAal males, and supernumeraries. Costumes, of the 
period ; scenery, varied and elaborate. Plays a full erening. 

Tie MERCHANT OF VENICE SffiftfcEaSS: &££? 

pioturesque ; scenery Taried. Plays a full evening. 

AlfflPflffl Play in Fire Acts. Fifteen males, two females. Seen- 
HlVllCMMI ery elaborate ; costumes of the period. Plays a full 
evening. 



mBIYAIQ Comedy in Fire Acts. Nine males, fire females 
suYAl*J Scenery varied; costumes of the period. Plays a 



> females. 
** Soenerv varied: costumes of the period, 
full evening. 

sk stoops it conqbek %sft££2J?i~25z. 

tied; costumes of the period. Plays a full evening. 

TWELFTH NlfiBT; W, WHAT YOD WILL SartLlffiT. 

three females. Costumes, picturesque; scenery, varied. Plays a 
full evening. 



Sent prepaid on receipt of price by 

Walttv $, 'Bafeet; & Company 

Ko. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston, Massachusetts 

m. J, PARKHILL. * CO.. PRINTKR*. BOSTON. U.S.A. 
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A. W. PINERO'S PLAYS. 



Uniformly Bound in Stiff Paper Covers, 
Price, 50 cents each. 



The publication of the plays of this popular author, made feasible by the new 
Copyright Act, under which his valuable stage rights can be fully protected, 
enables us to offer to amateur actors a series of modern pieces of the highest 
class, all of which have met with distinguished success in the leading English 
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V 



and American theatres, and most of which are singularly well adapted for ama- 

- j , intern* " ' 

e plays for acting purpo 
far outrun their merely literary success. With the idea of placing this excel- 



teur performance. 

readers only, but the increasing demand for the 



This publication was originally intended for the benefit of 

days for acting purposes has W 

.„ ., le idea of placing this excel- /Ok 

lent series within the reach of the largest possible number of amateur clubs, we 'f} 

have obtained authority to offer them for acting purposes at an author's roy- di\ 

alty of W 

Ten Dollars for Each Performance. ik 

This rate does not apply to professional performances ; for which terms will be jfji 

made known 09 application. fj} 



THE AMAZONS. | 



A Farcical Romance in Three Acts. By Arthur 
W. Pinero. Seven male and five female char- 
acters. Costumes, modern; scenery, an exterior 
and an interior, not at all difficult. This admirable farce is too well known 
through its recent performance by the Lyceum Theatre Company, New York, to 
need description. It is especially recommended to young ladies' schools and 
colleges. (1895.) . 






THE CABINET MINISTER. I 



A Farce in Four Acts. By 

Arthur W. Pinero. Ten male 

■ ■ T and nine female characters. 

Costumes, modern society ; scenery, three interiors. A very amusing piece, in- 
genious in construction, and brilliant in dialogue. (1892.) 



A Farce in Three Acts. By Arthur W. Pinero. 

Seven male, four female characters. Costumes, mod- 
ern ; scenery, two interiors. This very amusing piece 



DANDY DICK. | 

was another success in the New York" and Boston theatres, and has been ex- 
tensively played from manuscript by amateurs, for whom it is in every respect 
suited. It provides an unusual number of capital character parts, is very funny, 
and an excellent acting piece. Plays two hours and a half. (1893.) 



THE HOBBY HORSE. I 



A Comedy in Three Acts. By Arthur 
W. Pinero. Ten male, five female char- 
J acters. Scenery, two interiors and an ex- 
terior; costumes, modern. This piece is best known in this country through the 
admirable performance of Mr. John Hare, who produced it in all the principal 
cities. Its story presents a clever satire of false philanthropy, and is full of 
interest and humor. Well adapted for amateurs, by whom it has been success- 
fully acted. Plays two hours and a half. (1892.) 



LADY BOUNTIFUL. I 



A Play in Four Acts. By Arthur W. 
Pinero. Eight male and seven female char- 
acters. Costumes, modern ; scenery, four 

interiors, not easy. A play of powerful sympathetic interest, a little sombre in 

key, but not unrelieved by humorous touches. (1892.) 
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A COMEDY IN FOUR ACTS 



BY 

EGBERT W. FOWLER 



BOSTON 



1897 

Digitized by VjOOQIC 



HARVARD COLLEGE LIBRARY 

FROM 

THl IWEiT OF 



"OUR JIM. 



CHARACTERS. 

John Mathews, called" Uncle John" by all his friends, 

James Mathews, his son. 

Bob, his nephew. 

Major Timothy Mudge. 

Deacon Hezekiah Tidd. 

Bill Tidd, ) , . 

John Henry Tidd, \ hu SOfn ' 

Aunt Deborah Mathews. 

Caroline Antwerp. 

Bessie, the Major's daughter. 

Grace Antwerp. 

Scene. — A farm-house near Lexington, Ohio. 
Time. — 1861, just preceding the Civil War. 



Copyright, 1897, by Walter H. Baker & Co. 

SYNOPSIS. 

Act I. — " My country, 'tis of thee." 

Act II.—" The girl I left behind me." 

Act III. — " From Atlanta to the sea." 

Act IV. — " When Johnny comes marching home." 
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ACT I. 

Scene. — The interior of a country barn. Open doors at back, 
showing meadows in the distance. Tiuo stalls at L. with 
harness and saddles hanging upon the pegs. Rope tied to 
stall, the end lying across the stage. Hay scattered about. 
Bench and three-legged stool down at L. At R. a loft built 
about ten feet above stage, with a ladder down to C. Music 
at curtain. 

Aunt Deborah discovered at the foot of the ladder. 

Aunt D. {calling to Bob in the loft above). Bob ! that 
speckled Plymouth Rock hen lays over there to the right under 
the eaves. [She crosses to bench and sits fanning herself 
with her sun-bonnet.) La\vs-a-me, it do beat all how she man- 
ages to git up there. It allers did appear to me that hens wuz 
the contrariest things alive. {Calls.) Can ye find 'em, Bob ? 

Bob {appearing at the top of the ladder with his hat full of 

€ gg s )- Ye P ! 

Aunt D. Then hurry down, fer I've got to get back to my 
cake. (Bob starts down the ladder.) Be careful and don't 
break any. Hurry up, fer I've got all the tables to set before 
the company comes. Yer Uncle John has invited all the neigh- 
bors in to a farewell dinner to Jimmy before he leaves with his 
regiment. 

Bob. I wisht I wuz goin' along ! 

f He helps Aunt Deborah put the eggs into a basket. 

Annt D. Where is yer Uncle John ? 

Bob. Him and Jimmy's up to the house talkin'. 

Aunt D. You'd better put things to rights here, Bob, fer I 
<know the young folks will want to have a reel or a piller dance 
or something of the kind. 

Bob. Ye kin just bet we will ! 

3 ' 
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Aunt D. Now, Bob, if you promise to behave yer self to-day, 
I'll give you the batter that is left in the cake crock. 
. Bob. I'm a-goin' to behave. 

Aunt D. Honest now, Bob ? 

Bob. I'll cross my heart and body ! 

Aunt D. Now don't fergit. Hurry up an' fix things here, 
an' then come to the kitchen. I'm a-goin* to give you a hot turn- 
over in the bargain. 

Bob. Aunt Debby, you're a peach ! {She starts for the 
door c. Bob picks up the end of the rope and runs before her. 
She trips and falls.) Jeminy Christmas, I'll catch it now ! 

[He runs up the ladder. 

Aunt D. Bob Mathews, you did that a purpose ! {Gets up.) 
Come right down here now, I'll teach you to trip me up. 

Bob. I didn't do it on purpose, Aunt Debby ; I'll swear to 
goodness that it was an accident. 

Aunt D. I'll teach you to be more careful in the future. 
Come down, Bob. 

Bob. That's what Davy Crockett said to the coon. 

Aunt D. Come down, I say ! 

Bob. Thank you, Aunt Debby, but I'm very comfortable 
where I am. 

Aunt D. Bob Mathews, come right down here ! You de- 
serve a good thrashin'. Them eggs are all broke, an' Caroline 
Antwerp comin' to dinner. She's just sure to brag up her cook- 
in' higher 'an mine. Come here, Bob ! 

Bob. No, I'll be d hanged if I do ! 

Aunt D. Ye won't come down ? 

Bob. No! ' 

Aunt D. Then I'll come up after you. 

[She starts up the ladder, Bob runs back into the loft. 
When she gets up he slides down one of the supports 
and tafyes away the ladder. 

Bob. Now, Aunt Debby, you'll have to jump. 

Enter Uncle John at c, 

Uncle J. What's all this ? 

Aunt D. Why, he 

Bob. Why, she 

Aunt D. Bob's been aggravatin' the life outen me. 
Bob. She wanted to thrash me 'cause I tripped her up. 
Uncle J. Bob, you be quiet an' let yer Aunt Debby speak. 
Aunt D. I want to get down. 
Bob. Well, jump down then. 
Uncle J. Put up the ladder, Robert. 

[BOB replaces the ladder, and Aunt Debby descends \ 
speaking as she comes. 
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Aunt D. He went and tripped me up with a rope, an* 
smashed all my eggs, an' my cakes are in the oven burnin', an' 
that spiteful Caroline Antwerp here to dinner, an' not an tgg to 
make a custard pie. (Reaches stage.) An' Bob swore ! 

Bob. I know a darn sight better. I only said I'd be hanged 
if 1 did. 

Uncle J. {reprovingly). Robert ! 

Aunt D. An' he got me up there, then took away the ladder. 
I just know my cakes are burned an' everything gone wrong, 
an' not an egg to make a custard pie. 

Bob. An' Major Mudge is so fond of custard pie. 

Uncle J. (taking up the basket). Here are your eggs, 
Deborah, an' only one broken. 

Bob. There now ! 

Aunt D. {taking basket). Well, it's a wonder ; but if them 
cakes are burned, Bob Mathews, I'll never forgive ye. 

[Aunt Deborah exit c. 

Uncle J. Bob, I'm ashamed of ye. Why do you pester 
your Aunt Debby this way ? Ain't you kind of ashamed of 
yourself? 

Bob. Yes, I am, Uncle John ; but she does rile me so some- 
times, that I think I'll surely bust. 

Uncle J. I expect you bother her a good deal too, Bob. 
Now I want you to promise me that you'll try your best to do 
all you can to make your Aunt Debby happy. You know she's 
gittin' old. She does an awful lot for you, Bob. 

Bob. I know it, Uncle John, an' I will try ; but it seems to 
me I jist get so filled up sometimes with devilishness, that if I 
don't let off steam by worryin' somebody, I'll explode. But I'm 
goin' to turn over a new leaf, Uncle John, an' right now. 

Uncle J. That's right, Bob, an' see how long you can keep 
it clean. 

Bob. I'll go now an' shell the peas fer dinner. That will 
kind of square me an' Aunt Debby, won't it ? 

Uncle J. I think it will, Bob. (Exit Bob at c.) Bob is just 
so full of the old Harry, that it is mighty hard work fer him to 
keep outen mischief. 1 wish that Debby could see him as I do. 
I'm afraid his city trainin' wasn't just the best he might 'a' had. 
His poor mother died when he was so young, and his father 
was too busy to take much care of him, so Bob was left to do 
about as he pleased. I think he'll come out all right though, 
an' 1 expect him to be my right hand when Jim is gone away. 

Enter Bessie at c. 



(excitedly). Uncle John, the folks have begun to come, 
an' Aunt Debby says fer you to come up to the house right away. 
Uncle J. All right. Who has come r 
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Bess. The Carter family, an' Hez Smith's folks. Kate 
Smith's got a new pink dress. Deacon Tidd an' John Henry 
drove up just as 1 started here, an' say, Uncle John, can't we 
young people have the barn fur a dance or two ? 

Uncle J. Well, Bessie, I guess there ain't anything to inter- 
fere. Sail in an' have as good a time as you can. 

Bess. Oh, it's awfully good of you to let us. (She runs up 
to the door.) Come on, Bob ! He says we can ! Come on 
quick. (Runs down to C, and throws her arms about his 
neck.) Oh, you dear, good, jolly Uncle John ! 

Uncle J. {stoops and kisses her). There, child, now don't 
explode ! 

Bess. I'll try not to, Uncle John ; but I'll have to try mighty 
hard. 

Uncle J. Remember, Bessie, that to-day we are to bid good- 
bye to the brothers and husbands who are going to fight lor the 
Union. Some of them may never return. We should think of 
that, little girl, 

Bess. But Jim will come back, Uncle John. I know he won't 
get hurt. 

Uncle J. I hope he will come back, Bessie, and we must all 
pray that Heaven will see fit to spare him for us. 

[Exit Uncle John, c. 

Bess.* Of course he'll come back. No one would dare to 
hurt our Jim. Why don't Bob come ? (Runs to door c. and 
calls.) Bobbie ! There he is, talkin' to that hateful Kate 
Smith. I'll never give Bob Mathews my share of pie again. 
Here comes John Henry Tidd. I guess I can show Mr. Bob 
that I don't care for him nohow. 

Enter John Henry, c. He sees Bessie and turns to go away. 

BeSS. Helloa, John Henry ! 

John H. (bashfully). Hello, Bess ! 

Bess. Come to Uncie John's dinner ? [Sits on bench. 

John H. Yep ! 

Be3S. Any of your folks goin' to the war ? 

John H. Nope. Any of yourn ? 

Bess. Yep. Jimmy's goin'. 

John H. Wonder ef he'll git shot ? 

Bess. Why, John Henry Tidd, ain't you ashamed of yourself ? 

John H. Nope. Fer he might you know. 

Be8S. Why did you an' your papa come for, if any of your 
folks ain't goin' ? 

John H. My dad's got the money that wuz give to the regi- 
ment. What do you call it ? The do 

Bess. The donation. I wuz to one at the minister's once. 

John H, So wuz I t I ate eleven doughnuts, 
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You pig ! I never in my whole life ate more 'an seven 
at one time. 

John H. Dad's goin to give the money to 'em to-day. He's 
goin' to make a speech too. 

Bess. Is he ? 

John H. Yep. He's been practisin' in the barn fer a week. 
It begins, " Friends, Feller Citizens, an* Warriors for the Cause." 

Bess. I'll bet Uncle John could make a better one. 

John H. Mebbe he could ; but dad's speech is a corker. 
(Takes an apple from his pocket and offers it to her.) Want a 
bite of apple ? 

Bob enters c. ; he sees John Henry and stands listening. 

Bess, Gimme half. 

Bob (divides apple). I think you're a heap sight prettier 
'an Kate Smith. 

Bess. Oh, go 'long now ! (She sees Bob.) I think you're 
right pretty — fer a boy. 

Bob (coming forward). Yes, he's a bird, ain't he ! (To 

John Henry.) You long-legged combination of a jack-knife 

and a clothes-pin, get out of here, or I'll smash you one ! 

John H. Well, maybe you think you can ! 

Bob. I come mighty near bein' sure of it. I'd just like to 

try it a while any way. [He throws off his coat and makes 

for John Henry. 
John H. (backing away). Now stop ! 
Bob. Knock that chip off my shoulder. I dare you to. 
Bess. Now, you boys just stop. (They get to fight.) Stop ! 
or I'll call Uncle John ! 

[The boys scuffle ; Uncle John enters at c, walks down 
and takes each by the collar. 
■ Uncle J. Now ain't ye ashamed of yourselves ? Bob, I'm 
ashamed of you ! (Shakes him.) John Henry, I'm ashamed of 
you ! (Shakes John Henry.) You two look for all the world 
like a bantam rooster and a big Shanghai. (Shakes both b*ys.) 
Now put on your coats and don't let me see any more such 
actions, or I'll trounce the two of you. (Lets them go.) It ap- 
pears to me as though a love fer fightin' was penetratin' the 
systems of everybody. 

[He goes up stage. Bob and John Henry stoop to pick 
up their coats, and each fancies the other is about to 
strike. They turn again to fight. Uncle John comes 
down. 
Uncle J. What were you boys doin' ? 
Bob. Giving a parting salute, Uncle John. 
Uncle J. Well, let it be the last, or I'll give you both a. 
broadside with the palm of my hand, 
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Grace enters c. 

Grace. Here we are, Uncle John, and we are going to dance 
the Virginia reel. [Music, piano. 

[Enter at c. Jim, Aunt Deborah, Deacon Tidd, Caroline 
Antwerp, and the guests as many as desired. Grace and 
Jim standi,.. Aunt Deborah, Caroline Antwerp and Dea- 
con Tidd r., Major Mudge and Uncle John c, Bob, 
Bessie and John H. at back. The guests group about* 

Major. Select your partners ! {He crosses to R.) Will you 

allow me the pleasure of your company, Miss 

[Deborah and Caroline both step forward. 
Caroline {gushingly). Oh, Major, you are too kind. 
Aunt D. {aside). The forward minx, I know he meant me. 
Caroline. Don't it just make you feel young again, Deacon ? 
Deacon. I can't say as it do, Caroline. 

Caroline. Don't it make you feel like goin' with the boys, 
an' fightin' at the mouth of a bayonet ? 

Deacon. No, Caroline, I don't believe in fightin'. 
Uncle J. What's that, Deacon ? W T hy, when we were boys, 
you had the reputation of bein' the biggest fighter in all the 
country round. [They all laugh. 

Caroline. It's so romantic. I almost wish that I wuz a man. 
I've been thinkin* of puttin' on men's clothes an* goin' as a little 
drummer boy. 

Aunt D. I think your age would prevent you goin' as a boy, 
Caroline. 

Caroline {spitefully). Oh, you think so, do you ? 
Aunt D. Yes, I think so ! [They go angrily up stage. 

Deacon {to Uncle John). 'Pears ter me as though war had 
begun in a certain quarter already. 

Uncle J. That row begun nigh onto forty years ago, Deacon. 

Major {coming down, very enthusiastic). This puts me in 

mindofi8i2. We started away just like this, an' 'Lizabeth 

said to me — said she 

Jim. Select your partners for a reel ! 

[Music forte — *♦ Money-Musk." They form for the dance. 
Jim and Grace lead, Major and Caroline, Deacon 
and Deborah, Bob and Bessie, etc., etc. Music and 
dance figures. At the conclusion all stand laughing 
and talking. 
Uncle J. An' now let's go to the house, an* have some of 
Debby's good cakes and cider. 

[Exeunt all c, Bob and Bessie stand at door, Jim 
and Grace down l., Grace seated. 

* N. B, — This scene must be well rehearsed, to avoid confusion, and played quickly. 
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Bob (to Bessie). Come on, Bess, ain't we in this ? 

Bess. Say, Bob, you like me better than Kate Smith, don't 
you ? 

Bob. A blamed sight better. Now, come on, or we won't 
get our share. 

Bess, I believe you think more of doughnuts than you do of 
me. 

Bob. I do when I'm hungry. Come on. [They exeunt c. 

Grace. How sad it is, Jim, that all this joy of to-day must be 
followed by the separation to-morrow. 

Jim. But it must be so, Grace dear. Our country has 
called for help from her sons, and you would not have me refuse 
mine ? 

Grace. No, Jim, it would not be right for you to stay, nor 
would I have you do so. But it is hard, very hard for me to let 
you go — now. 

Jim. And it is hard for me to go, to leave you — my dear 
little wife. 

Grace. Don't say that yet, Jim. It will bring bad luck. 

Jim. No bad luck will ever come to me through you. I 
have never realized how much I love you until now. But 
when I come back you will give me the right to call you my 
wife. 

Grace (smiling). Even that might be bad luck, Jim. 

Jim. I am willing to risk it. [Kisses her. 

Grace. Here, Jim. (She unclasps a chain and locket from 
her throaty Now, don't laugh, dear. Here is a locket ; see it 
has my portrait and a lock of hair. I will give you this as an 
amulet to carry you safely through all danger and bring you 
back to me. 

Jim. Heaven grant it may. [He embraces her tenderly. 

Uncle John enters c. 

Uncle J. (sees them. Aside). This war will bring suffering 
to many a heart. May theirs be spared. 

Grace. Uncle John, are you there ? 

Uncle J. (comes down C). Yes, Grace. 

Jim. Father, when I am gone, you will look after Grace. 

Uncle J. As my own child, Jim. 

Grace. My father ! [Uncle John takes her in his arms. 

Uncle J. They were asking for you at the house. Aunt 
Debby sent me to find you. 

Jim. Then come, Grace, or she will be after us herself. 
You know what Aunt Debby is when she has her mind made 
up. 

Grace. Like unto the Medes and the Persians. Come, Jim. 

[Exeunt at C, laughing. 
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Uncle J. {looks fondly after them). How can I let him go ? 
The neighbors have always reproached me for being so wrapped 
up in Jim. He is so like his mother, so kind and thoughtful. 
Grace will make him a good wife, and with their children 
growing up about me, I will live again my own happy child- 
hood. What if he should not come back ? Oh, I cannot, will 
not let him go. (The people outside sing softly the first verse 
of •♦ America'* Uncle John sinks on bench listening. At 
the conclusion of the song he rises.) Yes, he shall go, and if 
his country needs his life, Thy will be done, Thy will be done. 

Enter Deacon, Tidd and John H., c. 

Deacon. John Mathews, I wish you'd tell the people to 
come here. 1 want to give 'em this donation and start for 
home. These goings on are too much fer me. I'm gittin' old. 

Uncle J. An' so am I, but it jist goes right to my heart to 
see the young folks enjoy themselves. I'll call 'em, Deacon, an' 
then I want to hear that speech. Give us a reg'ler old-fashioned 
Fourth of July one. You used to be a master-hand .at oratin' 
down at the district school, eh, Deacon ? 

[Exit Uncle John, c. 

Deacon {to John Henry, who has stood up by the door). 
John Henry ! 

John H. {comes down). Yes, dad. 

Deacon. I want you to sit down here and mind this box. 
Don't let it go out of your hands ; do you hear ? 

John H. Yes, dad. 

Deacon. If you do, an' I catch you at it, I'll hide you within 
an inch of your life. 

John H. Yes, dad. [John H. takes, the box from the Dea- 
con and sits at L. 

Deacon. I'd jist like to know why sich sons wuz given to me. 
John Henry, ye ain't got sense enough to pound sand in a rat 
hole. 

John H. No, dad. 

Deacon. Shut up ! Yer brother Bill wuz smart, but just a 
leetle too smart fer me. He skipped out with three hundred 
dollars that he stole from that very identical cash box, an' he 
ain't been heard from since. Don't you ever try on any game 
like that, John Henry. 

John H. I won't, dad. 

Deacon. I know you won't. Bill can stay where he is ; it 
was a good riddance of bad rubbish when he went. I'll prose- 
cute him with the law if he ever dares to set foot here again. 
I won't try to hide anybody's dishonesty, not even my own 
family's ; so remember that, John Henry. 

John H. I will, dad. 
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Enter Jim at c. 

Jim. Deacon ! 

Deacon. Well, James ? 

Jim. Deacon, as I leave with the regiment to-morrow, I'll 
give you the keys to the store to-day. You have been very kind 
to me since I have been in your employ, and I want to thank 
you. 

Deacon. I guess, Jim, we've only done our duty for each 
other, an' I'm sorry to have you go away. I'll take John Henry 
into the store in your place, an' see ef I can't make a man outen 
him. 

Jim. I have the keys at the house, Deacon, and I'll bring 
them to you. [Starts c. 

Deacon. No hurry, James. Why don't them people come 
so that I can make my speech an' go home. I'll go after 'em, 
and when / go — they'll come. Now, John Henry, you mind what 
I told you, or you'll get what I promised you. 

[Exit Deacon, c. 

Jim. He has never forgiven Bill, has he ? 

John H. Nope ! 

Jim. Poor Bill, I wonder where he is now. Who knows, 
we may meet some day. Perhaps on the field of battle. 

[Jim starts for door ; John H. rises, 

John H. Say, Jim. 

Jim. Well, John Henry ? 

John H. They are passin' the apples around down to the 
house now, an' I ain't gettin" none. Do you s'pose dad 'ud care 
if I just run down there fer a minute to git my share. I'm 
awful hungry. 

Jim.. Did he tell you to stay here ? 

John H. Yes, Jim, to take care of this box. But I won't be 
gone more'n a minute. You don't know how awful hungry fer 
apples I am. 

Jim. Then go along, and I'll stay here until you get back. 
(John Henry runs out c.) Poor John Henry, I'm afraid he'll 
find as little pleasure in his life at home as Bill did. I feel that 
I ought to be doubly kind to him for Bill's sake. 

John Henry re-enters, his hands full of apples. 

John H. I got 'em, an' dad didn't see me. He'll never know 
I've been away. Won't you have an apple ? 

Jim. No, thank you. Now don't go away again, John 
Henry. 

John H. Nope, I won't. (Exit Jim at c.) Jim's a mighty 
good feller. I wish dad was as good to me. Mebby Bill will 
come back some day an' take me away. Bill wuz allers mighty 
good to me too. 
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Bill enters cautiously at C. 

Bill {looking carefully about). Is the coast clear I wonder ? 

John H. {who is down at L. eating an apple). I've got to go 
to the horse trough an' git a drink. {Starts up and sees Bill.) 
Bill ! Is it really you ? 

Bill {putting his hand over John Henry's mouth). Hush ! 
Is father here ? 

John H. He's up at the house. Where did you come from, 
Bill? 

Bill. From the West. I just dropped in on my way to New 
York in my special train. 

John H. You don't want to let dad know you are here. 
He'd have you put in jail. 

Bill. Well, I'll take mighty particular good care he don't 
see me then. Give me one of them apples, I'm hungry. 

John H. What have you been a-doin', Bill, since you went 
away ? 

Bill. Trampin', here lately, an' I'm out of clothes an' money. 
Got any money, John. Henry ? 

John H. Nope ; clad he don't give me none. 

Bill. Well, he never would let me revel in wealth, so I 
helped myself. {Sees the box.) What have you got there? 

John H. A box of dad's. 

Bill. His old cash box. What's in it ? 

John H. The money that was donated to the volunteers. 
He told me to take care of it till he got back ; but I sneaked 
away fer a minute to get them apples. 

Bill. You don't know how much is in it, do you ? 

John H. Nope. 

Bill {aside). It wouldn't take me long to find out. I've 
opened it before. {Aloud.) I wish you'd try to get some more 
apples for me, I haven't had a square meal for a week. I'll keep 
the box till you get back — unless I see some one comin'. 

John H. I hadn't ought to go. But I'll get 'em for you, Bill. 

[Exit John H., c. 

Bill. I wonder if it was luck or the devil that sent me here 
to-day. I was about to slink through the town without being 
seen, but the remembrance of my friendship with Jim brought 
me here. I wouldn't care to have him see me though. {Takes 
up the box.) The regiment funds in the old cash box. I wonder 
why dad keeps on using this ; any one can open it with a knife 
blade. Suppose I opened it and took the money. Dad can 
afford to pay it back again. No one would ever suspect me. 
It's the kind of a lock that mikes burglary a temptation. I'll 
just have a look at what's inside. {He opens the box.) Some- 
body is coming ! {Listens.) No, a false alarm. {Takes packet 
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of bills from the envelope.} Just look at the greenbacks ! It is 
a sight for sore eyes. {Puts the money into his pocket.) Dad, 
this will about square you and me ; but you will be rather sur- 
prised when you find that you have paid your debts. {Takes a 
newspaper from his pocket, and places it in the envelope which 
contains the money,) The old man will think this is about the 
costliest piece of news he ever paid for. {He puts the envelope 
in the box and relocks it.) Quite a good day's work. I'll have 
a square meal to-night anyway. 

Enter John H. hurriedly at c. 

John H. Bill, dad's comin' ! 

Bill. Did he see you ? 

John H. No ! I dodged under the currant bushes and 
crawled here. 

Bill. He must never know that I have been here. Promise 
me that you won't tell. Swear it ! If you ever tell, I'll kill you! 

John H. I won't tell, Bill ! I swear I won't ! 

Bill. Then good-bye, John Henry ! 

John H. Good-bye, Bill ! (Exit Bill c.) There he goes 
crawlin* through the bushes toward the woods.. Gracious, if 
dad ever finds I've left the barn he'll skin me alive. 

[He sits on the bench at L. holding the box. 

Enter the Deacon and Jim, c. 

Jim. Here are the keys of the store, Deacon. You will find 
them all here. {Hands keys. 

Deacon. Thank you, James. Now for my speech, as at last 
they're comin'. {Takes the box from John H.) A body would 
think they didn't want the money. It's all in here. Five hun- 
dred dollars. A pretty nice sum, eh, Jim ? {Opens the box, 
takes out the envelope, finds the paper.*) AVhat is this ! 
Where is the money ? It is gone ! gone ! 

Jim. Gone ! 

Deacon. Gone ! I've been robbed ! Do you hear ? Robbed ! 
John Henry, did you let go of this box ? Were you out of the 
barn ? Answer me ! Can't you speak ? 

Jim. Tell him the truth, John Henry ! 

Deacon. I know the money was in the box when I gave it 
to him. Why don't you answer me ? 

Jim. Tell him, John. 

John H. I wuz away fer a minute, dad ; don't beat me. I 
only went to get something to eat. I was so hungry 

Deacon. You idiot ! Was anybody in the barn when you 
went away ? 

John H. No one but Jim ! 

Deacon. Jim ? 
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John H. You watched it while I was away, didn't you, Jim ? 

Jim. Yes, I was here ! 

Deacon {to John Henry). How long were you away ? 

John H. Only fer a minute, dad^ 

Deacon. Long enough for the money to go, too. 

Jim. What do you mean ? 

Deacon. That alter all your pretensions to honesty, you are 
no better than my son Bill ! > 

Jim. You do not think that I — no — no ! 

Deacon. John Henry, go outside until I call you. (Exit 
John H., c.) James Mathews, I'll speak plain, I believe you 
stole that money. 

Jim. I — stole — the money ? 

Deacon. You had the key to that box. You were here alone 
Jong enough to open it. I don't like to think it of you, Jim, but 
I can't do anything else — now. 

Jim. You do not believe I am a thief? You cannot believe 
it of me ; I swear to you that I am innocent ! 

Deacon. Now look here, Jim. Give the money back and 1*11 
say no more about it. 

Jim. Deacon, I swear to you 

Enter Bessie at c. 

Bess. Here we come, Deacon, to listen to the speech. 
Deacon. Give it to me, Jim, or I'll accuse you before them all. 
Jim. You have no right — I am innocent ! 
Deacon. Well, the money is gone, and some one has got to 

suffer for it. 

Enter, c, Grace, Uncle John, Aunt D., Caroline, Major, 
Bob and the others. Major places the bench C./or the 
Deacon. 

Grace. Come, Deacon, now for your eloquence. [Stands R. 

Major. As old Col. Taylor said, just as we started in to the 
battle of Monterey — says he 

Caroline. I am just filled to the brim with patriotism — 
hooray ! 

Bob. It looks to me now more like a hard cider jag. 

[Aunt D. cuffs him ; he retires. 

Aunt D. Do be quiet, Caroline, and let people talk who have 
something to say. 

Grace. Come, Deacon ! 

Bob. Blaze away ! 

Jim. Deacon, I beg of you to spare me. I swear that I am 
innocent. Think of my father. 

Uncle J. What is the matter, Jim, you are as pale as a ghost ? 

[Comes to C. 
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Deacon. Matter enough. The money- 



Jim \grasps his arm). Stop ! Give me until to-morrow. 
For my father's sake — for her sake. [Points to Grace. 

Deacon. I have decided to pay the regiment money to Cap- 
tain Smith to-morrow. There will be no speech to-day. 

[Goes up stage, 

Caroline. Oh, Deacon ! {Follows him up. 

Uncle J. Such a disappointment. 

Jim. Thank God, they will not know. 

CURTAIN. 



ACT n. 

Scene. — A kitchen interior. Doors R. and L. 2 E. Window 
in flat R. C, with curtain. Door in flat L. c. Fireplace 
R. 1 E. Cupboard at back between door and window. Table 
at L. Kitchen chairs, etc., with big arm-chair before fire- 
place. 

Bessie and Bob discovered. Bessie is churning c. Bob sits 
on table waiching hey. 

Bess. And don't they ever churn in the city, Bob ? 

Bob. Naw ! You can't make butter out of chalk and water. 

Bess. But where do they get their butter ? 

Bob. Don't have none ! 

Bess. Then what do they eat on their bread ? 

Bob. Butterine. 

Bess. Well, it strikes me they don't have anything that's real 
in the city. 

Bob. Well, you kin bet your life they do ! 

Bess. What ? 

Bob. Why, real fun. 

Bess. We have that in the country. 

Bob. I hain't seen none of it. 

Bess. Oh, Bob, since you've been here, I think you've had a 
real good time. 

Bob. Yes, I appear to enjoy myself; but things ain't what 
they used to be. 

Bess. Everybody is talkin' of nothin' but war and fightin' 
just now ; but you wait until winter comes an' then I'll show 
you what fun we have. 

Bob {gloomily). What can you do to excite yourself in a 
place like this ? 
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We have singin* schools, an* spellin* schools, an* 
sleigh* rides, an' donation parties or the preacher's folks. I 
guess people in the city don't have no more fun than that. 

Bob. Hully Gee ! We have de Variety. I wouldn't give an 
evenin' at de Variety ler a whole week of donation parties. 

Bess. What's a Variety, Bob ? 

Bob. What's a Variety ? It's a place where yer preachers 
an' deacons go to enjoy themselves when dey goes to de city an* 
wants to see de tiger. 

Bess. Oh, Bob ! Deacons never go to the circus. 

Bob. Well, maybe not. But they goes out sometimes to see 
the elephant. 

Bess (stops churning). It's your turn to churn now. 

Bob. Not much. You've only done a hundred and fifty 
clashes, and my turn don't come till a hundred an' fifty-five ! 
[Bess takes up the dasher and counts aloud from fifty- 
one to fifty-five. Bob jumps down from the table, 
whistles a dance tune and does a few steps. 

Bess. Come on, it's your turn now. 

Bob. Well, I suppose I must. (Churns violently.) S'pose 
my old friends " Irish Mike" or " Ash-barrel Jimmy" should 
see me now. They would never believe that their old pard 
could descend to such menial female labor. (He stops.) Say, 
Bessie ! 

Bess (who has taken his place on table). Yep ! 

Bob. I'll give you my piece of pie at dinner if you'll rest me. 

Bess. Nope ! I ain't a-goin' to. 

Bob, I'll let you read that story of " Red-handed Bill " that 
Aunt Debby licked me for havin*. 

Bess. You might as well go on, Bob, I won't rest you. 

Bob. I'll Say, Bess, would you like to see a variety ? 

Bess. Yep. 

Bob. If you'll rest me another hundred and fifty, I'll show 
you how they does. 

Bess (Jumps down from table). Bob Mathews, I believe 
you are lazy. 

Bob. No, Bess, I am not lazy ; but I don't like to work. 
[She takes the dasher and begins to churn.) Now, Bess, you 
must suppose that I am a bloomin' young woman with curly 
yellow hair, a white skirt that comes to here and stands out like 
tli at ! [He imitates the dress of a ballet dancer. 

Bess. Oh, Bob Mathews. {.Turns away. 

Bob. An' pink tights. 

Bess. What's tights, Bob ? 

Bob. Long pink stockings that look like Well, just like 

they didn't have any stockings on. 
Why, Bob ! 
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Bob. They come running on just like this, {imitates) an' 
then begin to dance. 

Bess. A dance ! Bob, I won't look. I'm a Baptist, an' I 
won't go against my morals. (Bob continues to dance. Bess 
turns to watch him. She forgets to churn, and when he stops 
she applauds.) Oh, Bob, teach me that, an' I'll do it at our 
next Sunday school entertainment. Wouldn't it just surprise 
Aunt Debby and the preacher's folks ? 

Bob. Well, I rather think it would. Come on, then. {She 
takes his hand.) You stand like this, put your foot like this, 
you turn like this, an' kick like that ! 

[She imitates his movement, and as they make the last 
kick, Uncle John enters at l. • 
Uncle J. (starting back in surprise). What is all this ? 
Bob. Holy smoke, it's grandad ! 

\He walks up to the window whistling. Bessie takes the 
dasher and churns vigorously. 
Uncle J. Can't you children keep your feet on the floor 
where they belong ? What were you trying to do ? 

Bob. That is a new exercise they are trying to introduce into 
the public schools. It is very fashionable in perlite society just 
now. 

Uncle J. Well, I guess you two had better leave it to perlite 
society then. [Crosses and sits in chair by fireplace. 

Bess (very demurely). Bob, I guess the butter's come. 

[Bob crosses c. to Bess. 
Uncle J. Then take it out to your Aunt Debby. 

[Bob and Bessie take hold of the churn. 
Bob. Let go, Bess, I can carry it by myself. 

\He puts his arms about the churn and starts to L. 
Bess. You had better let me help you, Bob. 
Bob. Go away, Bess. I've got a muscle like a slugger. 

[Bess opens the door L.for him ; he staggers out ; 
there is a crash and a yell. 
Bess (stands in the doorway horror-stricken). Oh, Bob, 
what have you done ? 

Bob (outside). I've let it drop. Give my regards to Aunt 
Debby. I've started for Canada ! [Exit Bess at L. 

Uncle J. If I hadn't raised two boys, I would think that 
there was no hope for Bob ; but I wouldn't change him for all 
his wild ways. If children only knew what anxious clays and 
nights were passed for them by their parents, I think they would 
be more careful of what they do. 

Enter Grace at l. 

Grace. Good morning, Uncle John. 
Uncle J, Good morning, Grace. How are you to-day ? 
2 
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Grace. Pretty well, thank you. And how do you find your- 
self? 

Uncle J. Fair to middlin*. Debby, she feels a little out-o'-sorts 
about somethin' Caroline Antwerp said yesterday about her pie- 
crusts ; but I guess she'll get over it. 

Grace. I think she will, Uncle John. 

Uncle J. You know how it is in a community with two un- 
married women of the age of Caroline and Debby. They are 
more jealous of each other than two old hens. 

[Both laugh heartily, 

Grace. Major Mudge drove past the school-house and told 
me that he was coming here; sol gave the children a half 
holftlay an<t came with him. I couldn't stay away as Jimmy is 
to leave us to-day. 

Uncle J. You have always been welcome, Grace, and now 
we (eel as though this was your place by right. It seems real 
comfortable to have you around. 

Grace. Uncle John, what if Jim should not come back ! 

Uncle J. We would try and comfort ourselves with the 
thought that he had died like an honest man and a patriot. 

Grace. I feel as though I could not let him go. He is to be 
my husband. 

Uncle J. He is my only son. We must not be selfish, even in 
our love, when our country is at stake. 

Enter Major Mudge, l. 

Major. That is right, Uncle John, cheer her up. As I said 
to my first wife, 'Lizabeth, when I started away to fight the 
Mexicans, sez I — (Grace laughs.) There, now, you are lookin' 
right peart an' chipper like. 

Grace. And I feel better, Major. Uncle John and yourself 
have cheered me greatly. 

Major. Just as I said to Elizabeth, said I 

Uncle J, I console myself with this, even though I know my 
boy is going into danger ; he goes away with a clean name, 
not with a cloud of disgrace over him. 

Major. Like Deacon Tidd's son Bill. The Deacon has been 
gettin' harder an' harder since Bill run away last spring. 

Uncle J. It's too bad. Bill wuz allers a good-hearted boy — 
a little wild inclined maybe — but the Deacon was allers power- 
ful hard with him. He could never remember that boys must 
be boys. 

Major. How did Jim an' the Deacon get along together in 
the store ? 

Uncle J. Pretty fair. Of late Jim has been dissatisfied 
like ; all nervous an' worked up about the war an' such trouble. 

Grace. Why will brothers quarrel and bring so much 
misery to each other ? 
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Major. It occurs in the best of families. . 

Uncle J. There is never any trouble so bad but what it 
might be worse. I allers think when people are groanin' over 
hard times an' bad luck an' poor crops, that they ought to be 
thankful they still have their health and homes. 

Major. Yes, they should. 

Uncle J. An' when they are moanin' over the loss of a friend, 
or the death of one they love, they'd better far be glad the loved 
ones are not suffering from some shame or disgrace even worse 
than death. 

Jim enters at L., and stands at the door listening. 
The others do not observe him. 

Major. That is a Gospel fact. 

Uncle J. For my part, I'd rather my boy was dead, and 
know that he had died bravely and honorably, than to find out 
that he had become a liar or a thief. [Jim comes forward. 

Jim. Father, suppose some one had accused me of what you 
said just now, and proofs of guilt were strong against me, but I 
would tell you that I was innocent. What would you do ? 

Grace. What do you mean, Jim ? [She comes to him. 

Jim. What would you do, father ? 

Uncle J. (rises). Well, Jimmy, if you told me you were 
innocent, I'd stick by you till the last trump. 

Jim (taking UNCLE John's hand gratefully). Thank you, 
father. Grace, may I speak with you a moment ? 

{They go up stage. 

Uncle J. (aside to MAJOR). Look at them, Major, are they 
not a couple to be proud of ? 

Major. Yes, as Bob says, " They are a pair to draw to." 
{Both laugh.) Bless my soul, John ! I've clean forgot what I 
stopped for. As I was passin' Deacon Tidd's store he gave me 
this letter to give to you, an' I wuz as near to forgettin' it as 
two peas. [Takes the letter from the lining of his hat. 

Uncle J» It strikes me, Major, that you'd forget your head 
some day ef it wasn't fastened tight to your shoulders. 

Major. That is just what 'Lizabeth allers said to me — says 
she 

Uncle J. Come, Major, we'll go into the sittin'- room, an' I'll 
get my spectacles an' read the Deacon's letter. Debby will draw 
you a glass of cider. Come on, an' let the young folks do a 
little talkin'. \They laugh and dig each other in the ribs. 

. Major. I declare, John, ef it hadn't been for you, like as not 
I'd a stayed here and spoiled the whole thing, ez 'Lizabeth said 
tome. (They start off R. arm in arm.) Jist afore I started 

away to tight the Mexicans 

[They go out r. Jim dnd Grace come down, 
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Jim. Grace, I want your comfort and advice. 

Grace. I'm afraid I need too much comfort myself to spare 
any ; but I'll do my best, and we will share alike. 

Jim. Grace dear, I am in great trouble. 

Grace. In trouble, Jim ? 

Jim. If I could only be certain that you would not doubt 
me. 

Grace. Doubt you ! 

Jim. Yesterday the regiment funds were stolen from Deacon 
Tidd's cash-box, and — I can't tell you ! Don't you see what I 
mean ? 

Grace. And Deacon Tidd says that you — that you took the 
money ! He dares say that ? 

Jim. Yes, Grace. 

Grace. He says what is not true ! 

Jim {taking her in his arms), I knew that you would 
believe in me. 

Grace. How could I doubt you. Jim, does your father know 
of this ? 

Jim. No, Grace. The money was taken from the cash-box 
yesterday. Because I was the only one besides himself who had 
a key to the box, the Deacon accused me and threatened to ex- 
pose me before my father's guests. I implored him to give me 
until to-day, thinking perhaps I might find some clue. 

Grace. And to-day ? 

Jim. I am as much in the dark as yesterday, and I must tell 
my father that I — am accused of being a thief. He said a 
little while ago that he would rather see me dead. Will he be- 
lieve in me ? 

Grace. He must ! But, Jim, your regiment is ordered to 
the front to-day. 

Jim. And I cannot go. The Deacon swore that unless I 
restored the money, he would have me placed under arrest. 
Think of my father's shame. He has always been so proud of 
me, and see what I have brought upon him. 

Grace. But you are innocent ! 

Jim. No man is believed innocent until he has proved him- 
self so. If I can only do that before the regiment starts away. 

[Uncle John calls outside. 

Uncle J. Major ! 

Jim. Here comes father now. 

Uncle John enters at r., laughing. He has the letter in 
his hands still unopened. 

Uncle J. I declare, the Major is the funniest man I ever saw. 
He has just gone and forgotten his wagon whip. If he don't 
lose himself some day it will be on account of — {observes JlM 
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and Grace). Well, what is the matter with you two ? Why, 
Gracie, child, you are crying, and there are tears in Jim's eyes. 
You haven't been quarrelling, have you ? 

Jim. No, father ! 

Uncle J. What is the matter then ? 

Jim. Father I — I — no, I cannot tell him. 

Uncle J. Well, you two do behave mighty sin'gler. If you 
are feelin' bad on account of your separation don't be ashamed 
of it. Here, Jim, I can't find my spectacles. I want you to 
read this letter for me. [He hands Jim the letter, and sits be- 
fore the fireplace. 

Jim {aside to Grace). It is from the Deacon. {He opens 
letter and reads.) " I am coming this morning to see you on par- 
ticular business. Your son, James," — I cannot read it — I can- 
not ! {He hands the letter to Grace.) Go on, you read it to 
him. [Grace takes the letter and kneels by Uncle John. 

Grace {reading). " Your son James who I thought was an 
honest man " 

Uncle J. What is that ! 

Grace. " Has turned out to be " [Hesitates. 

Jim. Go on ! 

Grace. " A thief! " 

Uncle J. A thief ! My Jim ! [Rises. 

Jim. Let him hear it all ! 

Grace. " And yesterday, robbed my cash-box of the regi- 
ment money — five hundred dollars ! " 

Uncle J. My God ! • [Falls back into the chair. 

Jim. Father ! [Starts toward him. 

Uncle J. {motions him back). Wait ! Let me hear it all f 

Grace. " If you can make him return the money, or will re- 
pay it yourself, I will promise to say nothing about the matter ; 
but if you don't, I will see what the law can do ! " 

Uncle J. Is that all ? 

Grace. All ! [She rises. 

Uncle J. {rises and crosses to Jim and looks into his face). 
Is this true, Jim ? 

Jim. Not one word ! Father, you do not doubt me ? 

Uncle J. No ! Jim, no ! [Offers his hand. 

Jim. Thank you, father. [Grasps his hand. 

Enter Bob, l. 

Bob. Hello, Grace ! Hello, Jim ! Say, grandpa, Ole Screw- 
eye Tidd an* John Henry ditto are drivin' up the lane. Shall I 
tell 'em to come in here ? 

Uncle J. Yes, tell them to come in here ! 

Bob. All right. Say, Jim, I'm goin' to lick John Henry ; he 
gave Bess a candy-heart yesterday, with " I love you " printed 
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on it, an' I don't like to have none of our family mix up with 
them Tiddses. 

Jim. Go, Bob, do as father said. (Exit Bob, l.) Father 
you won't let anything the Deacon says change your mind, will 
you ? 

Uncle J. Jim, I told you awhile ago if you got into trouble, 
an' I thought you were innocent, I'd stand by you until dooms- 
day, an, I'll do it — or break my neck. 

Enter l., Deacon Tidd, followed by Bob, and John Hen^y. 

Uncle J. Good-mornin', Deacon. 

Deacon. Good-mornin' ! Good-mornin', Miss. 

Unci 3 J. Sit down, Deacon. Sit down, John Henry. Bob, 
you go an' tend to the Deacon's horses. 

Bob {aside to John H. as he goes out). I'm a-goin to thrash 
you the first time I get a chance. [Exit BOB atL. 

Uncle J. Jim, you an' Grace sit here. Deacon, lets settle 
this in as few words as possible. Will you tell me just what you 
want ? 

Deacon. That is what I am here for. 

John H. Yes, Uncle John, that is what he is here for. 

Deacon. Yesterday I left John Henry in the barn to watch 
my cash-box containing this money. Jim come in while John 
was alone, and knowin' what was in the box, he let John Henry 
go away on an errand, and while he was gone — (turns and 
looks at Jim) somebody unlocked the box and stole the money. 

John H. Jim, I don't waat you to think 

Deacon. You shut up ! Now there was only two persons had . 
keys to that box — one was me, the other was Jim. 

John H. Now, Jim, I didn't say 

Deacon. You be quiet er I'll hide ye. Now go out doors till 
I've clone talkin'. 

John H. Yes, dad. But, Jim, I ain't said one word that 

Deacon. Go on out ! 

John H. Yes, dad. [Exit John H., l. 

Deacon. Now, John Mathews, if you kin get Jim to give this 
money back, or pay it back yourself, I will let matters drop just 
where they be. 

Jim. I did not take the money, and I will not consent to 
father paying you any amount. 

Uncle J. Be quiet, Jim. (To Deacon.) The amount, you 
say, is tive hundred dollars? 

Dsacon. That is what I said. 

Jim. Father, I 

Uncle J. Be quiet, Jim. An' if I pay you that sum, you will 
acquit my boy of everything ? 

Deacon. Yes. If you don't, I'll have him jailed. 
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Jim. I dare you to do your worst. I am not guilty. 

Deacon. Well, I can come mighty near to provin' you so, 
anyhow. 

Uncle J. He is right. Deacon, I will pay you this money. 

Jim. Father, I will not allow it. 

Uncle J. Jim, my boy, I'm doin' what I think is for the best. 

Deacon {impatiently). Come, decide ! I can't dilly-dally 
here much longer. Are you going to pay me or not ? What 
do you say ? 

Uncle J. I will pay the money. (Jim makes a gesture of 
entreaty.) Jim, I am doin' my duty. Go, now, an' let the 
Deacon an* me settle this. 

Grace. Come, Jim. [She leads him off at R. 

Deacon. Come, I am in a hurry. 

Uncle J. Deacon, I haven't five hundred dollars in ready 
money, but I will give you my note. 

Deacon. I don't trust to notes. If you will give me a mort- 
gage on your farm fer a year's time — I don't want to be hard — 
why, all right. You needn't say anything about it to Jim, fer 
he'd never give in. 

Uncle J. I consent. 

Deacon. I brung the mortgage papers with me, in case we 
would need them. {Takes papers from his pocket.) You can 
sign 'em now an' we can swear to 'em this afternoon. An' here's 
the statement I'll give you for it. 

[Uncle John signs the mortgage papers and 
Deacon the statement. 

Deacon. There, now, is yer son's liberty. 

[Gives Uncle J. the statement and pockets the papers. 

Uncle J. {goes to door R. and calls). Jim ! 

Enter Jim. 

Jim. Yes, father ! 

Uncle J. {Hands Jim the statement). There, my boy, you 
are free. 

Jim {to Deacon). You shall suffer for this some day. I 
shall find out the truth and it may strike nearer to home than 
you dream. 

Deacon. What do you mean ? 

Uncle J. Stop, Deacon ! Stop, Jim ! Deacon, you have 
now what you wished. I have given you five hundred dollars 
to stop the scandalous tongues of this community who would be 
glad through envy to believe wrong of my boy. You have 
always pretended to be my friend, but you have tried to 
ruin Jim and through him me. I know you now. as you are. 
Go! 

Deacon. You'd better not say too much, John Mathews. You 
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may want my help some day. You've always held your heaa 
above me, yet, in spite of this trouble, I'd a still been friends with 
you. Now we are enemies, and I'll do you all the harm I 
can ! 

Jim. Oh, you cur ! 

Uncle J. Stop, Jim, his gray hairs protect him. Go ! 

[Exit Deacon, l. 

Jim. Father, do you think you have done what is best ? 

Uncle J. My boy, I know how glad folks are if they can 
drag a man clown. Even if you were brought to trial and 
cleared, part of the shame would always cling to you. When 
your dear mother lay dyin', she put you in my arms an' said, 
♦« John, I give him to you, promise me that you will never let 
any trouble come to him that you can help." She gave you to 
me innocent, and I will try and keep you so in the eyes of men ; 
you must answer for yourself to Heaven. 

Jim. Yes, father. 

Uncle J. You have heard me speak of your Uncle James, my 
only brother. When he was about your age, he was accused as 
you are now ; but he was tried and sent to the prison. He 
served his sentence and when he was again free the guilty one 
was found. But it was too late then ; Jim's best chance in life 
was gone, an' he died a broken-hearted man. I thought of him 
to-day, and felt there was no sacrifice I could make which would 
be too great to save you from his fate. 

Jim. God bless you, father. I can pay the money ten times 
over ; but I can never repay your love and kindness. 

Uncle J. Don't let's say any more about it, Jim. Now go to 
Grace and dry her tears. 

Enter from r. Aunt Debby, her dress covered with flour, 
the rolling-pin in her hand. Bessie follows her, crying. 

Aunt D. Jim, Bessie says the regiment is comin' down the 
street, and that you must join 'em as they go by here. Is that 
true ? 

Jim. Yes, Aunt Debby. 

Aunt D. And I haven't got half your things ready. John, 
don't you let them carry him off in this way. Jim, don't you go. 
I'll hide you till they are gone. 

Uncle J. Debby, I am ashamed of you. Jim is not the kind 
of stuff that cowards are made of. 

Aunt D. Then I'll go and get the things ready. Come on, 
Bess. There's the cookies and sassafras to put in his grip-sack, 
and — oh, Jim, if you go and get shot, an' run around in damp 
weather and get your feet wet, an' catch cold an' die. I'll put 
catnip in your carpet-bag an' make a mustard plaster fer your 
back. 
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[Aunt D. exits R. Major comes in and salutes 
her as she passes him, 

Bob enters L. with a drum and a flag. 

Major. Hooray ! This brings me back to the old times ot 
the Mexican War. When I started off to fight, 'Lizabeth said to 
me 



Bob. Shoulder arms — 'bout face ! Salute ! Say, Jim, can't 
I go too ? Young America's ragin' in me so big that I expect 
to explode ! Hooray ! 

Major. Hooray! {Music, piano.' " The Girl I Left 

Behind Me r 

Grace enters at r. 

Grace. Jim, the boys are coming this way and you must go. 

Jim.- I must, Grace clear. 

Grace. Then go, Jim, and do the best you can. 

\He changes his coat to the uniform. 

Bessie enters R. with his coat and cap. Music forte. 

Aunt D. enters at r. 

Aunt D. Oh my, Jim, they are here ! (She drops the grip- 
sack she carries on Major's feet and throws her arms about 
his neck.) Write often, Jim, and don't forget the mustard 
plasters. 

Major. Good-bye, Jim, — as I says to 'Lizabeth. 
Uncle J. The boys are at the door. God bless you, Jim, and 
take care of you. 

Grace. And bring you back to us when your duty is done ! 
[Jim stands c. with his arm about Grace, and holding 
Uncle John's hand. Aunt D. sobbing in the Major's 
arms. Bob and Bessie marching to music, at L. 

CURTAIN. 



ACT in. 

Scene. — Same as that of Act II. 
AUNT Debby discovered at table, peeling potatoes. 
Aunt D. (sings). 

" Oh, Beulah land, sweet Beulah land, 
As on thy highest mount I stand." 

(Sighs.) I declare to goodness ef it don't seem as though 
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everything went wrong to once. Even potatoes are little this 
year. I suppose it's because the whole universe is concentratin' 
its attention to this struggle between brothers, an' has no time 
to think of such things as taters' an' crops. To-day is Jimmy's 
birthday. Poor boy ! I wonder it he is enjoyin' it, an* what he's 
doin'. John keeps worryin' about him all the time, but he won't 
say nothin'. An' what with hard times an' poor crops — well, I 
think we will do mighty well to pull through the winter. {Sound 
of sleigh-bells heard. She goes up to window.) Laws-a-mercy ! 
Here comes Major Mudge down the road ; 'pears to me that he 
gits more military-lookin' ever day, (Sound of bells, nearer. 
Aunt Debby rolls down her sleeves and adjusts her cap 
and apron.) I declare, I do look a sight. {Bells cease, knock 
at door in flat.) I do feel that flustered ! (She goes to door 
and opens it.) Well, Major, is it really you ? Come right 
in. 

The MAJOR enters. He is well wrapped up, and has a tippet 
tied over his military cap. He stamps his feet and slaps 
his hands to warm them. 

Major. Howdy do, Debby ! * 

Aunt D. Howdy do, Major. How are you ? 

Major (taking off his wraps). Just pretty tol'able, thank ye. 
How are all of your folks ? [Sits before fire. 

Aunt D. Fair to middlin*. Any news from the village, 
Major ? 

Major. Andy Smith has got the flamatory rheumatism. 

Aunt D. You don't say ! 

Major. An' Mehitable Jenkins has run away with a Cincinnati 
drummer. 

Aunt D. You don't mean it ? Mehitable Jenkins. Well, of 
all things ! What do her tolks say ? 

Major. Well, you know, Mehitable was not young, an' her 
pa said it was a good thing she went ; but Mrs. Jenkins took it 
tol'able hard. You know Mehitable was a pow'ful good hand 
to help her with the housework. 

Aunt D. She will be missed. I wonder if she will be 
churched ? 

Major. Like as not. That is the first thing people 'round 
here generally think about. If one of the lambs gits out of the 
fold, they generally try to keep 'em out altogether instead of 
tryin' to coax 'em back. 

Aunt D. I alius thought Mehitable wuz gettin' lively ever 
since I saw her at meetin' with that store cloak on ; the one 
with the bead fringe. You can't fool me. Was the man a good- 
lookin' feller ? 

Major. Fair to middlin'. 
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Aunt D. Poor Mehitable ! At her age too ! Well, there's 
no tellin' what might happen to any of us. 

Major. Mary Ann Smith just got a telegram from the hos- 
pital at Cairo, that her son Jake has been wounded, an' fer her 
to come to him at once. 

Aunt D. Now, that's just too bad. Jake was everything to 
her. Oh, Major, what would become of John if he would get 
word that somethin' awful had happened to Jim. 

Major. Jim is all right. A person hadn't ought to worry 
these days, for if they begin they'll just be on pins and needles 
all the time. As I says to 'Lizabeth in 1845 — sez I 

Enter Bob at r. 

Bob. Hello, Major, how's yer wooden leg this morning ? 

Aunt D. Why, Bob Mathews, you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself. 

Bob. What for, because I told the truth ? It is a wooden 
leg, ain't it, Major ? 

Major. Yes, sir, an' I'm not ashamed of it. I won it while 
I wuz fightin' for your country. I got it in the Mexican War. 

Bob. I wonder if that is where Aunt Debby got her wooden 
head! 

Major {laughing). That's one on you, Debby ! 

Aunt D. {indignantly). Bob Mathews, you impudent boy. 
I'll tell your grandpa on you. 

Major. Boys will be boys, Debby. Don't take what Bob 
said so much to heart. You can't help your head, you know. 

Bob. No, for she was born so. [Both laugh. 

Aunt D. Major Mudge, you are an old fool, and I'm ashamed 
to think that a man of your age would consort with a boy in 
makin' fun of me. But I'd like to know what more I could ex- 
pect from a broken-down, wooden-legged old man like you. 
As for you, Bob Mathews, I'll tell your grandpa can you as sure 
as I'm a living woman. Oh, Major Mudge, you mean, mean 
thing ! [She exits angrily at R. 

Major {staring after her). Whew ! 

Bob. Well, I'll be jiggered ! 

Major. Who would a' thought it ? 

Bob. Oh, she's a bird ! 

Major. A reg'lar hummer ! Is she often took that way ? 

Bob. Reg'lar as the day comes. 

Major. Well, I'll be dashed. I hadn't ought to have laughed, 
Bob. It was a mighty measly joke anyway. 

Bob. Oh, I wouldn't worry about it if 1 were you. She likes 
you and it will be all right. Come on, lets see if we can't 
square ourselves before she tells grandad. 

[Exeunt Major and Bob at r. 
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Enter Uncle* John at l., he walks to the window and 
looks out. 

Uncle J. It must be pretty cold out to-day. I hope Bob has 
all the critters warm and comfortable; I wouldn't like to think 
that I was in here by a warm fire and that some one else was 
sufferin' outside. {He sits in front of the fire. Music, piano. 
" Tenting on the Old Camp Ground.") I wonder if Jim is safe 
and warm to-night, or if he is tram pin' through the cold and 
snow while I am sittin' here by the fire. I'll try not to. worry, 
for I gave him into your hands, Father of us all, and Thy will 
be done. This is Jim's birthday. Just twenty-five years ago, 
his mother laid him in my arms. «« We will call him James, 
for your brother," she said. •• You must do your best lor him 
and keep him safe from harm." Then she died, and he wuz all 
that wuz left to me. I have watched him, and cared for him, 
and every year I have loved him more and more. How well I 
remember when he put on his first trousers and boots. He 
wuz mighty proud of them little red-topped boots. Then afore 
I knew it, he wuz a man grown, but he has always been 
to me the same little Jim. This is the first birthday that he 
has ever spent away from home, an' we shall have things just the 
same as if he was here. Maybe he will know then that we are 
thinking of him. (Grace enters softly at L.) I wish I could 
hear from him to-day. He surely won't forget to write on his 
birthday. [Grace comes doivn to him. 

Grace. He has not forgotten us. See, a letter for you and 
one for me. 

Uncle J. Is he well, Grace ? Is he safe and well ? Read 
me his letter. 

Grace {reading). •• Father, I have received a birthday gift. 
I have been appointed Captain of the Fourteenth Ohio Volun- 
teers." A Captain, father ! Isn't that glorious ! Captain 
James Mathews ! [She kisses the letter. 

Uncle J. Our Jim ! 

Grace. And see, he encloses a letter from his Colonel. 
{Reads.) " Private James Mathews, appointed to the rank of 
Captain for bravery in the field of action." Father, why don't 
you speak, are you not glad ? 

Uncle J. It took away my breath so fer a minute that I can 
hardly speak yet. Our Jim a captain ! 

Grace. Isn't it glorious that we got the news on his birthday. 
Oh, if he were only here ! 

Uncle J. He shall have a birthday party anyhow, an* when 
we set down to the table, we will put a chair for Jim. Tell 
Aunt Debby to invite every one — let them all know of Jim's 
bravery. [Grace kisses him and runs out at R. 
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Uncle J. (rises). I thank Thee, Father, I thank Thee. I 
gave his life into your charge ; guide and protect him. 

Enter Major and Bob at r. 

Major. John, I congratulate you. Give me your hand. 
Our Jim a captain, and for bravery. Oh, I knew all along that 
he'd do. He ain't had me as a military model all these years 
for nothin*. 

Bob. That's right, Major, you have certainly said enough 
about your fightin' in Mexico. 

Major. How do you feel about it, John ? 

Uncle J. Major, I do believe that I'm near pleased to death. 
Hitch up the horses, Bob, an' drive over in the big sled for 
Caroline Antwerp, and the rest of the neighbors. You go too, 
Major, and ask whoever you meet to come here to a feast in 
h§nor of Captain James Mathews. Bob, you go call Aunt 
Debby and then help the Major. 

Bob.' There won't any grass grow under my feet this day. 

[Bob exit at r. 

Major. Nor mine, you can bet your last dollar on that. 
(At door, L.) Captain James Mathews ! Hooray ! 

[Major exit at l. Bessie comes in at r. 

Bess. Say, Uncle John, is it true ? 

Uncle J. It is all true, every word of it. Hurry around, 
Bess, an' pop some corn. Jim's goin' to have such a birthday 
as he never had before. 

Bess. Isn't it just lovely ! 

[She takes some popcorn from a string that hangs by the 
fireplace and shells it in a bowl which she takes from 
the cupboard. Sound of sleighbells outside. They 
gradually die away. 

Uncle J. (goes to window). There goes the Major. I de- 
clare if he hasn't forgotten his tippet. I hope he won't get his 
ears froze. 

Enter Aunt D. at r. 

Aunt D. I knew it ! I told you so I I knew it all the time. 
I declare, John, I feel so flustered, I don't know what to do. 

Uncle J. Then fly around and set out such a feast of your 
good things as you never set out before. I've sent out the 
Major to invite the neighbors in, and we must have a supper 
as will do Captain James Mathews an honor. 

Aunt D. Well, you just leave that to me. Now sit down, 
you look nigh excited to death. 

Uncle J. Well, maybe I do. It ain't every day that a father 
gels word his son has been made a captain fer bravery on the 
field of action. 
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[Bob and Grace enter at r. Grace helps Uncle John 

to chair before fireplace. Bob and Bessie kneel before 

the fire and pop corn. GRACE and AUNT Debby set 

the table. The stage grows dark. GRACE sings " Home, 

Sweet Home " as she works. Aunt D. lights a candle 

and sets it before the window. Uncle John rises and 

takes a box from the cupboard and brings it over by 

the fire. He opens it and takes out a baby shoe, a lock 

of gray hair, and a child s curl. 

Uncle J. Grace ! {She comes over and kneels beside his 

chair. Red glow on at fireplace.) Grace, here is Jim's little 

baby shoe. He dropped the other one in the well down by the 

barn. And this is one of his baby curls. 1 mind how. bad it 

made me feel when Debby cut them off. This is a lock of his 

mother's hair. Oh, if she were only alive to see this day. Maybe 

she can see us Grace, and is as happy as ourselves. Set this 

little shoe at Jim's place at the table. The place of my son, 

Captain James Mathews. 

[She kisses the shoe and sets it in a chair at the head of 
the table. Sound of sleighbells heard. Bob and Bessie 
run to the window. 
Bob. Here comes the Major with the sled chuck full of 
people. 

Bess. There is Caroline Antwerp, and Uncle Bill Gilpert — 
Bob. An' Deacon Jones an' Allan Dodd. [ Bells cease. 

Uncle J. Run out and meet them, an* give all a hearty 
welcome fer Jim's sake. 

[Bess, Grace, and Bob exeunt d. in f. 
Major {outside). Whoa there ! Pile out, all of you, and give 
three cheers fer Captain Jim Mathews. 

[They all cheer. Uncle John stands l. c. The guests 
enter laughing and talking, each wrapped up as for 
winter. 
Uncle J. {greeting them). Howdy, Deacon ! How are ye, 
Caroline, lookin' spruce as ever, I see. 
Caroline. Oh, now, Uncle John. 

[Grace and Aunt Debby assist them 
to take off the wraps. 
Uncle J. Howdy, Allan. How's yer rheumatics ? 
Bob. Hello, Allan ! 

Uncle J. Major, you forgot your tippet. It is a wonder you 
didn't freeze your ears. 

Major. If I hadn't been so excited, John, I reckon I would. 
Uncle J. Come, sit down. Grace, you sit here by me. 
Caroline, you sit by the Major. Here, Deacon, here by Debby. 
[They all sit. UNCLE JOHN and GRACE, C, leaving 
a vacant chair at the head of the table, 
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Caroline. And is it true that Jim is a captain ? 

Bob {who with Bessie is filling the glasses with cider). 
Well, you bet your life. 

Major. He'll be a major next. 

Uncle J. Come, now let's drink a health to my son. {They 
all rise.) First let us ask our Father above to help all the 
wounded an' afflicted, all the loved and loving ones who have 
been made to suffer through this terrible struggle. {Pause, 
they all bow their heads.) And now let us drink to the health 
of Captain Mathews. 

Grace. To our Jim. 

Caroline. Here's to his birthday. 

Major. May he be a Colonel. 

Bob. To his good health. 

Bess. To his sweetheart. 

Aunt D. May he escape all danger ! 

Uncle J. And come back safe to those who love him ! 

{During the last speeches the sound of sleighbells is 
heard coming nearer and nearer until they seem to stop 
at the door. They listen intently with their glasses 
raised. A knock is heard at the door. Bob opens it. 

Uncle J. Somebody is coming late, we will wait for them. 

Hob {opening door). Come in ! 

A messenger enters with a telegram which he hands to Bob 
who %ives it to Uncle John. 

Uncle J. Grace, you read it. I haven't got my spectacles. 
[Grace takes telegram, tears it open, reads it to herself, 
utters a cry and sinks down by table % her face buried 
in her hands. 
Uncle J. Grace, what is it ? What does it say ? For God's 
sake, let me know. 

Grace {reading telegram). " Your son has' been mortally 
wounded, come to him at once." 

[Uncle John looks bewildered at Grace, then at the 
others. He tries to speak, the glass slips from his 
fingers, he utters a low cry and falls. Picture and 

CURTAIN. 
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ACT IV. 

Scene. — Same as the previous acts. 

AUNT Debby discovered knitting by the fireplace. 

Bessie enters Jrom r. 

Aunt D. And how is Grace this morning ? 

Bess. A great deal better. She told me that as she felt so 
well, and the clay was so bright, she would get up and come out 
here. 

Aunt D. It will do her a heap of good. Poor girl, she has 
had a pretty hard time of it since we got the news about Jim. 

Bess. And it is just worry about Jim that keeps her sick. I 
do hope we will get a letter from Uncle John to-day. 

Aunt D. The mails are very irregular now, Bess, and since 
they have moved Jim to the hospital at Washington, your Uncie 
John can't let us know as often as he did. Bob went to the 
postoffice nigh an hour ago. I wonder what is keepin' him. 

Bess. Well, if he don't bring back a letter, I'll write one 
myself. Grace can't live on hope always. 

Aunt D. I'll make her up a good dose of sage tea and dan- 
delion roots ; that does a power of good in the spring. 

Bess. I don't believe they will touch her case, Aunt Debby. 
She needs a remedy named " Jim." I am goin* to make her 
some toast and a cup of tea now, an' when she comes out here, 
you just try to cheer her up all you can. 

Aunt D. I will, Bessie. 

Bess. And let her talk about Jim just as much as she 
wants to. [Exit Bessie at l. 

Aunt D. I don't know of a subject that could come nigher 
to the hearts of any of us. Poor Grace, an' poor Jim. 

[She wipes her eyes. 

Enter the Major and Bob, d. in f. 

Bob. Here we are. 

Major. Good-morning, Debby ! 

Aunt D. {rising, and taking his hand). Well, Major ! I 
am glad to see you ! 

Bob. I thought you'd be, leastwise I told him so. .I've been 
•gone a good while, Aunt Debby, but you'll have to lay the blame 
on the Major. He insisted on coming with me, an' you know 
how slow he gets over ground with that game leg of his, 
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Aunt D. Now, Bob, I think the Major is real spry. How 
d'ye feel this morning, Major ? 

Major. Jist like a yearlin' colt, Debby ! 

Aunt D. Any letters, Bob ? 

Bob. Yes, one for you. (He hands her the letter. She gets 
her spectacles from the cupboard.) I met old screw-eyed Tidd 
at the postoffice, an' he told me he'd be out here to see us to-day. 
He didn't say it very pleasant, either. 

Aunt D. I wonder what he wants out here ? I haven't seen 
him in three months. I don't trade in his store any more, an' 
he hasn't been to church for a power of a time. I'm afraid he's 
clean backslid. (Opens the letter.} It is from your Uncle John. 

Major. May I hear it, Debby ? 

Aunt D. Of course. You are just like one of the family, 
Major. 

Major. Thankee, Debby. 

Bob. II you'd like to be any closer related, Major, there is a 
chance for you. 

Aunt D. You be quiet now, Bob. 

;Bob. I'm mum. Go on with the letter. 

Aunt D. {reads). •* I don't know when I will be able to 
bring Jimmy home, lor the doctors have decided that to-morrow 
he will have to undergo a dangerous operation which may re- 
sult in his death. He is very low at present, and I fear for the 
worst, but will let you know of any change at once. Will write 
again to-morrow." 

Major. Poor John, he is worried nigh to death. 

Bob. Is that all, Aunt Debby ? 

Aunt D. Every word. (She drops the letter and begins to 
cry.) Oh, why did we let Jim go away. I know that we will 
never see him again. 

Major. Poor Debby ! [He tries to comfort her. 

Bob (picks tip the letter). Why, this letier was written 
nearly three Weeks ago. 

Major. Three weeks ago ! . 

BOD. Yes. It has been delayed somewhere. 

Aunt D. An' Jim may be dead by this time. Oh, what will 
I do ? [Sits at R. and weeps. 

Bob. Don't screech for one thing. Do you want Grace to 
hear you ? 

Major. Yes, we must keep this news from her. Besides, if 
Jim was dead John would be home by this time. We may get 
good news on the next train. 

Bob. And we won't have long to wait. 
Major. So don't worry, Debby. 

Bob. Don't talk to her, Major. She wouldn't be happy 
unless she was miserable. 

3 
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Aunt D. I just know that Jim has passed away. I dreamed 
of a wedding last night, and that is a sure sign of death. 
Bob. Did you really dream of a wedding, Aunt Debby ? 
Aunt D. Yes, Bob. 
Bob. And is it a sure sign ? 
Aunt D. Yes, Bob. 
Bob. I don't believe it ! 

[He wipes his eyes on fiis coat-sleeve, and 
goes up to the window. 

Enter Bessie from L. with a tray of tea and toast. 

Bessie. Good-morning, father. What is the matter, Aunt 
Debby ? (She sets the tray upon the table and crosses R. to 
her.) Have you got some bad news ? Oh, you are all crying ! 
Is Jim dead ? Why don't some of you tell me ? 

[Grace calls outside at r. 

Grace. I am coming, Bessie ! 

Bess. She will find it out ! It will kill her ! 

Bob. She must not know it. We will all laugh ! (He tries 

to laugh but ends with a sob.) Come on, laugh ! Take up 

your knitting, Aunt Debby, just as if nothing had happened. 

Bess, you tend to your toast. Major, you tell us a funny story ! 

[All make a dismal attempt at laughing. 

Aunt D. (crying). Oh, Bob, how can I laugh ? 

Bob (goes to door R. and calls). Gracie ! 

Grace (outside). Yes, Bob ! 

Bob. Come on in, we want to see you. The Major is tellin' 
us a lot of funny stories, and we are near bustin' with laughin'. 

Enter Grace at r. 

Major (tenderly taking her hand). Howdy do, Grace. 
Feelin' better to-day ? [BOB places a chair for her at L. 

She sits. 
Grace. Much better, Major. (Aunt D. crosses to Grace 
aud strokes her hair gently.) Good-morning, Aunt Debby. 
(Kisses her.) How bright you all look. I think we must all 
feel better because we are going to hear good news of Jim 
to-day. 

[Aunt D. and Bess wipe their eyes ; Bob coughs and 
goes up to the window ; Major examines the things on 
the mantelpiece. 
Major. I hope that we will, Grace. 

Grace. I have dressed myself in white, Jim always liked this 
dress. Now, don't think that I am foolish, Major; but last 
night I dreamed that Uncle John had brought Jim home to us. 
Have you been to the postoffice, Bob ? 

Bob. Yes, Grace ! [He comes down to c. 
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Grace. Did you get any letters ? 

Bob {hesitates). N-no, Grace. [He exit quickly D. in F. 

Major (crosses to Grace). Don't fret on that account, little 
girl, for we may get news on the later train. You see we hardly 

ever get mail on the early train because — well — and I 

guess I will go out an' see what Bob is doin'. 

[He exit D. in F. BESSIE goes up 
to the window. 
Grace. What is the matter with Bob and the Major ? 

Bess. I guess Bob wanted to get to work, I see him out in 
the onion-bed pullin' weeds like fury. (Comes down to Grace.) 
Would you like more tea, Gracie ? 

Grace. No, thank, you, Bessie. 

Bess. Then I'll take it out in the kitchen. You sit here 
with Aunt Debby till I come back. • 

Grace. Then we will go down by the spring where the 
violets grow. I want to pick some, for Jim is so fond of them. 

Bess. And I know a place that is just blue with flowers. 
I'll be right back, Grace. You take good care of her, Aunt 
Debby. [Exit Bessie l. 

Grace. I'm an awful lot of trouble to you, Aunt Debby. 

Aunt D. Not one bit ! I don't know what we would do 
without you. You must promise me to make this your home 
always. 

Grace. Yes, Aunt Debby. I don't believe that Jim would 
want to leave his father, even after we are married. 

Aunt D. No, Grace. [Kisses her. 

Grace. You have been so kind, to me. I never knew my 
own father and mother, they died when I was so very young ; 
when 1 came here to teach the school, I was just out of school 
myself, and had always lived among strangers ; but I am sure 
that my own father could not have been dearer to me than 
Uncle John, and no mother could do more for me than you 
have done. 

Aunt D. It is all because we love you, Grace. 

Grace. Then I met Jim and he — loved me too. I don't 
believe I ever knew how much I cared for him until he went 
away. I think 1 should have died, if he had died, but I know 
that he will be back to me soon ; then how happy we will be. 

Aunt D. Yes, Grace dear. [Sighs. 

Grace (rises and goes up to the window). How bright it is 
to-day ; the first real warm day of sunshine we have had. 

Aunt D. Yes, the spring was late this year. 

Grace. Just a year ago to-day Jim went away. Oh, Aunt 
Debby, what if he should comeback to-day — this very day. 

Aunt D. It seems almost too good to hope for, Grace. 

Grace. Nothing is too good to hope for,. Aunt Debby. 
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Enter Bessie at l. 

Bess. I am ready, Grace. I've brought your hat and shawl. 
The day is just glorious. 

Grace. We will pick a bunch of violets for Jim's room, and 
one for Uncle John's, for they might come back to-day, Bess. 

Bess {sadly). Yes, Grace. 

Grace. I am ready, now. Come on, Bessie. 

Aunt D. Take good care of her, Bessie. Keep your shawl 
close about you and don't tire yourself out. 

Grace. 1 won't, I am going to try and get the roses back 
into my cheeks, so that Jim won't miss them. Good-bye, Aunt 
Debby. [Exit Grace and Bessie, d. in f. 

Aunt D. Poor girl, an' Jim may be dead. Oh, what buffer- 
ing this struggle has brought. to every woman both in the north 
and south. The men have the glory, but we women have the 
pain. [Takes up her knitting and sits at R. 

Enter Bob at r. 

Bob. Has Grace gone ? 

Aunt D. Yes, Bob. 

Bob {comes down L. to her.). Now, Aunt Debby, don't 
worry any more than you can help. I know that I sometimes 
near torment the life out of you, but it is not because I don't 
like you, it is just my pure cussedness. I'm a-goin' to ask you 
to forgive me, Aunt Debby, an' I'm goin' to promise to try an' 
do better. 

Aunt D. Bob, I never did hold any malice towards you, an* 
as soon as you've done some aggravatin' thing, I forgive you. 
I've been real mean an' hateful myself, sometimes, an' I expect, 
tryin' ? 

Bob. No, Aunt Debby, you are just the next thing to an 
angel, and I'm going to give you a good hug. 

\He embraces her. 

Aunt D. Oh, Bob Mathews, you near took the breath out 
of me. 

Bob. Aunt Debby, while Uncle John is away, I am the man 
of the house. From the way Deacon Tidd looked at me when 
he said he was coming out here, I reckoned he means to do 
something unpleasant. 

Aunt D. What could he do, Bob ? 

Bob. I don't know ; but just before Jim went away — (Aunt 
Debby wipes her eyes) — Deacon Tidd was here, an' he an* 
grandpa had some kind of a row. I don't know what it was 
about, but I kind of guess his comin' out here to-day has some- 
thin' to do with that. 

Aunt D. What could it be ? 
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Bob. I don't know, an' I don't know as I'd tell you if I did 
know. Now if Deacon Tidd acts mean to-day, you just call 
me, and — I'll fire him out. 

Aunt D. Why, Bob ! 

Bob. Yes, an* John Henry, too, if he comes along. 

Aont D. Now, Bob, don't you get into any quarrel with 
Deacon Tidd ! 

Bob. Not unless he tries to do any funny business. The 
Major thinks that something is in the wind, an' he is going to 
stay until it is all over. When I came in, I saw Deacon Tidd 
driving up the lane, so we won't be long findin' out what he 
wants. {Goes up to door R.) Now you just let him say his 
say, — then call on me! [Exit Bob, r. 

Aunt D. Well, if he's comin' I'd better put on a clean 
apron. The Deacon was always peculiar, but I don't see what 
he can have against us. We don't owe him anything ! 
(Deacon Tidd knocks at d. in f., Aunt Debby opens it. 
The Deacon enters). Good-morning, Deacon ! 

Deacon. Good-morning ! 

Annt D. Fine weather we are havin*. Sit down, an' let me 
take your hat. [Deacon sits. 

Deacon. No, thank you, I can hold it where it is. 

Annt D. How's all your folks ? 

Deacon. Fair. How's yourn ? 

Aunt D. Pretty well. Grace, she is right peart this morn- 
in\ She's gone out for a walk. 

Deacon. It does seem to me as though you always had a 
power of people hangin' around. It must take an awful sight of 
money to feed so many. 

Annt D. I guess we don't begrudge it. John always thinks 
of them as his own children. 

Deacon. Is John to home yet ? 

Annt D. No, he ain't come back. 

Deacon. When do you expect him ? 

Annt D. We ain't heard. 

Deacon. Well, he'd better come home an' tend to business. 

Annt D. And leave Jim alone, sick, and maybe nigh unto 
death, among strangers ? That ain't the kind of a father John 
Mathews is. 

Deacon. Well, I've got a little business to settle with him, 
and as he ain't here, I guess you are the one to talk to. 

Annt D. What is it, Deacon ? 

Deacon. A year ago to-day, John gave me a mortgage on 
this land. The time is up to-day. I suppose he left you the 
money to settle it. 

Annt D. A mortgage ! Why, Deacon Tidd, what are you 
talk in' about ? 
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Deacon. Business ! Here are the papers. You can see 
% them yourself. 
• Aunt D. John mortgage his home ! The place where Jim 
was born, an' where his wile died and lies buried ! 

Deacon. Yes, and the money is due to-day. Can you settle it ? 

Aunt. D. I don't know anything about this, Deacon. 

Deacon. Well, I do. Business is business, an' if the mort- 
gage an' interest are not paid, you'll have to go, that's all. If 
I've got to take the land, I want it in time to put in the spring 
crops. 

Aunt D. It's in, every seed ! Bob Mathews tended to that. 

Deacon. Then maybe I can give John Henry Tidd a chance 
to take care of it. 

Aunt D. Deacon Tidd, I just dare you to 

Deacon. There is no use gettin' mad, Debby. I've got the 
law on my side, an' I know what I'm talkin' about. 

Aunt D. {rises). Well, I just dare you to try and put me off 
this place. 

Deacon. I can do it ! Every kith an kin of ye ! 

Aunt D. And I can put you off. You don't own this farm 
yet, and this day ain't over yet, and at least till it is, I am the 
boss. {She goes to door in flat and opens it.) Now, you git ! 

Deacon {rises). Debby, don't you dare to threaten me ! 

Aunt D. An' don't you dare to threaten me, or I'll take the 
broom to you. Don't fancy that I am alone and unprotected. 
{Calls at door R.) Major ! Bob ! Come here ! 

Deacon. Now don't let us have any fuss. I don't want to 
have no fuss. 

Enter Major and Bob, % r. 

Aunt D. (C). Now, I want you two to witness that I ask 
that man there to leave peaceably and quietly. If he don't go, 
I'll take this broom to him ! [She takes up the broom. 

Deacon. And I want both of you to witness that she 
threatened me. 

Aunt D. You go before I count five ! One / 

Deacon. You'll regret this ! 

Aunt D. Two / 

Bob. Count faster, Aunt Debby ! 

Aunt D. Three ! 

Major. I guess you'd better go, Deacon. I think she means 
business. 

Aunt D. Four / 

Deacon. I'll be "back with the sheriff ! I'll see if a man can 
be treated like this on his own grounds ! 

Aunt D. Five ! [She starts for the DEACON, who 

hurriedly exit d. in F. 
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Bob. Why didn't you whack him one ! 

Aunt D. Bob, you mind your own business. (She sinks in 
chair L., and bursts into tears.) Oh, Major ! Major ! 

Major. What in the world is the matter, Debby ! 

Aunt D. Oh, this is too much ! 

Bob. What did he say, Aunt Debby ? 

Aunt D. You go out and let me talk to the Major. 
*Bob. But, Aunt Debby 

Aunt D. Go on, Bob, or I'll count five for you ! 

Bob. Well, I don't think it's right, but I'll go. 

[Exit Bob d. in f. 

Major. Now, Debby, what is this all about ? 

Aunt D. Major, that Deacon Tidd has gone and got a mort- 
gage on this farm for five hundred dollars. 

Major. You don't say ! 

Aunt D. I do say ! I saw it ! It is due to-day, and John 
drew every cent of money from the bank when he went to 
Jimmy. Oh, I don't know what to do. 

Major. And I haven't got that much money in the world, or 
you could have it in a minute. 

Aunt D. He threatens to turn us out to-day. 

Major. I don't believe he can do that, Debby. 

Aunt D. What will we do ? (Rises.) John's heart is just 
bound up in this home. Oh, I am so miserable. 

Major (holding out his arms). Cry it out here, Debby ! 
{Embraces her.) I've got my place left. It ain't worth much, 
but whatever I've got, you may share — every one of you. 

Aunt D. Why, Major, what would people say ? 

Major. What could they say, when you were — (gasps) — my 
wife / 

Aunt D. Your wife ? Oh, Major ! 

[Hides her face bashfully. 

Major. There now, I've said it, and I've been wantin' to say 
it for nigh onto five years. Will you have me, Debby ? 

Aunt D. And I've been wantin* you to say it for nigh onto 
five years. Yes, I'll have you, Major ! 

Major. There now ! [Kisses her. 

Caroline Antwerp enters d. in f. 

Caroline. Ahem ! [Turns her back on them. 

Major (embarrassed). Howdy, Caroline ! 

Aunt D. Come right in, Caroline. 

Caroline (snappishly). I hope I don't intrude ? 

Aunt D. Oh, no. Does she, Major ? 

Major. Not at all, Debby. 

Caroline. I didn't know, but as I came in — 

Major. You were mistaken, Caroline. 
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Caroline. Well, maybe I was, but I don't think so. 

M&jor {going up to D. in F.). I guess I'll go out to the barn. 
You'll excuse me, Caroline ? 

Caroline. Oh, I can, if Debby can. 

Aunt D. Oh, I guess I can. [Exit Major, d. in f. 

Caroline. Well, Deborah Mathews ! 

Aunt D. Well, Caroline ? 

Caroline. Debby, I'm ashamed of you. 

Aunt D. What do you mean, Caroline Antwerp ? 

Caroline. What did I see when I came in ? 

Annt D. You ought to know better than me. 

Caroline. Debby Mathews, I saw you kiss him. 

Aunt D. Well, an' what if I did ? 

Caroline. It was bold and unmaidenly of you. 

Aunt D. But it would be all right, I suppose, if he had kissed 
you. For my part, I don't see anything wrong in a woman 
kissin* the man she is going to marry. 

Caroline. What ! 
unt D. {calmly). Don't faint, Caroline. 

Caroline {spitefully). So you've caught him at last alter 
trying all these years. 

Aunt D. Yes, Caroline, and after all these years of tryin' 
you have tailed to catch him. 

Caroline. Do you mean to say 

Aunt D. Them as the shoe pinches can wear it. 

Caroline. Well, all I've got to say is that you'll repent your 

rgain. 

Aunt D. Maybe I will, but that is my lookout. 

Caroline. And you ought to be ashamed to accept a pro- 
posal the very day your nephew lies dead. 

Aunt D. Jim, dead ! 

Caroline. Yes, dead ! 

Aunt D. Caroline, where did you hear that ? 

Caroline. I saw it in the " Putnam Herald." {She takes a 
newspaper from her reticule.) Here it is. {Reads.) The 
following is the list of dead this morning in the Military Hos- 
pital at Washington. See here is his name the third on the 

list. Captain James Mathews of (Aunt Debby falls in 

chair R.). Don't faint, Debby. 

{Throws her paper on tabled., ami 
takes Aunt Debby 's arm. 

Aunt D. Dead — our Jim ! Oh, how shall 1 ever bear it ? 
How can I tell Grace ? 

Caroline. Forgive me, Debby, I thought you knew of it. I 
know that I am cranky and mean, but I never would a' done 
this. 
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Enter Bob, d. in f. 

Bob. It's about time for the train, Aunt Debby. I'm goin' to 
drive down and see if there is any mail. 

Aunt D. It is of no use, Bob. Jim is dead. 

Bob. Who told you that ? 

Caroline. I read it in the paper. 

BDb. I don't believe it ! 1 won't believe it. I won't believe 
anything until we hear from Uncle John. I'm going for the 
mail ! 

Caroline. May I ride back to town with you, Bob ? 

Bob. If you are not afraid to ride fast, for I'm going to drive 

like blazes. Things have got pretty well mixed up here, 

and some one has got to straighten 'em out. 

[Exit Bob and Caroline, d. in f. 

Aunt D. Jim dead ! How will I ever tell Grace. Oh, 
Merciful Father, how could you take our little Jim from us ? 
• 

Entsr Grace, d. in f. 

Grace. Aunt Debby, see what a big bunch of violets I 
found. The sunshine has brought new life to me. Jim won't 
miss my rosy cheeks after all. 

Aunt D. No, Grace. [Helps Grace off with her hat 

and shawl. 

Grace (sits in chair by the table). I believe that I am just a 
bit tired after all. Bessie and I were clown by the spring where 
Jim first told me — that he cared for me. 1 could shut my eyes 
and almost fancy I heard him say again — " I — love — you." 
{Sighs.) Has Bob gone for the mail ? 

Aunt D. No, Grace dear. 

Grace. We will surely get some word to-day. Some word 
that will make us all very happy. 

Aunt D. But it it should be bad news, Grace ? 

Grace. It won't be, Aunt Debby. I am sure of it. 

Aunt D. (aside). Oh, I can't tell her, I can't. (Aloud.) I'll 
get a vase for your flowers, Grace. Sit here, dear, until I come 
back. (Goes to door R.). Poor girl, poor girl ! [Exit at R. 

Grace. I cannot think that bad news will come to-day. 
(Takes up the flowers.) Violets ! How Jim does love them ; 
he likes to see me wear them too. I will pin a bunch here at my 
throat; then if he should come back to-day — — (Sees paper on 
the table.) Here is a newspaper, the first I have seen in weeks. 
(Takes it up.) This will bring sorrow to more than one loving 
heart. What is this ? " List of dead and wounded." What a 
world of misery lies in those few words. " Caleb Jones, Private 
Frederick Lee." My God ! What is this ? " Captain James 
Mathews, of That is Jim's name, here among the dead ! 
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No, no ! it is not true ! I cannot believe it ! {Rises.) Aunt 
Debby ! Bessie ! No ! I won't believe it ! [Falls. 

Enter Bessie d. in f. 

Bess. Did you call, Grace ? (Sees her.) Grace, what is 
the matter ? Grace, look at me ! Speak to me ! Aunt Debby, 
come quick, Grace is dead ! 

Enter Major and Debby at r. 

Major. What is the matter, Bessie ? 

Aunt D. (kneels by Grace and takes the paper from her 
hand). She has learned the truth ! 
Bess. The truth ? 
Aunt D. Jim is dead ! 

[They place Grace in the chair R., a knock at 
the door is heard. 
Who is there ? • 



Jim enters D. in f., he is very pale, the sleeve of his right arm 
is empty and pinned on his breast. 

Jim. Aunt Debby, don't you know me ? 

Aunt D. Is it Jim ? [ With a cry of joy. 

Major. Hush ! A sudden joy can kill, they say. 

oim. What do you mean ? 

Major (points to chair). Grace is there ! 

Jim (seeing her). Grace ! [Kneels by the chair. 

Grace (reviving). And he will not come back to me. 

Jim. What does she mean ? 

Major. We heard that you were dead. Bessie, tell her that 
Jim is here, then leave them together. 

[Jim goes up stage. Aunt D. and Major exeunt R. 

Grace (to Bess who kneels .beside her). I thought 1 heard 
his voice — but no, they said that he is dead. 

Bess. Grace, dear Grace, suppose the news was not true ! 

Grace. Not true ? 

Bess. That Jim would come back to-day ! 

Grace. That Jim would come back to me ? 

Bess. That he is here ! [Bessie exit R. 

Grace. Here ! [She rises. 

Jim (comes quickly down and clasps her in his arms). 
Grace, I am here ! 

Grace. Jim ! Is it really you ? Oh, my dear love, they told 
me that you were dead. 

Jim. No, I am here. Safe with you at last. All here 
but [He points to his empty sleeve* 

Grace. Qh, my poor boy ! My poor Jim ! 
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Enter Uncle J. and Bob, d. in f. 

Uncle J. Grace, I brought him back to you. 

Grace. Father ! [She kisses him. 

"Enter from r., Major, Aunt D. and Bess. 

Major. Howdy do, John ! 

Uncle J. Howdy do, Major. [They shake hands warmly. 

Bob. Bessie, give me a kiss. I'm full of joy to the explodin' 
point. [She kisses him. 

Major. DeBby, do likewise. 

Aunt D. Oh, Major! [They embrace. 

Major* Bess, here is your new mother ! 

Bess. New ? She's been a real mother to me ever since I 
can remember. 

Bill Tidd enters d. in f. 

Bill. May I come in ? 

Jim. It's Bill. Come in, Bill. 

Aunt D. Well, Bill Tidd, of all people. Well, I am power- 
ful glad to see you ! [Shakes his hands warmly. 

Jim. Grace, this is my friend. He lay almost dying, in the 
cot next to mine, but father recognized him 

Bill. And saved my worthless life. 

Uncle J. Not worthless, Bill. 

Bill. Not if anything I can do in the future will atone for 
my past. 

Enter Deacon Tidd and John Henry d. in f. 

Beacon (as he enters). Now, Debby Mathews, I'll show 
you what the law can do. 

Uncle J. Howdy, Deacon ! On hand prompt, I see. 

Bill. Father ! [Starts toward him. 

Beacon. You here, you thief! 

Grace. Deacon ! 

Uncle J. Don't call hard names, Deacon. Bill has been 
nigh to the point of death and has begun life anew. 

Beacon. Nigh to death ? 

Bill. Yes, father. 

Jolin H. Bill, father called you a thief just now ; but I 
never told on you, I never said a word. [Bill takes his hand. 

Bill. But I have. Father, I took that money, not Jim. 

Deacon. You ! 

Bill. Yes. I do not ask you to forgive me, until I prove to 
you that I mean to live as a man should. Give me that paper. 
[He takes the mortgage paper from the DEACON'S 
hands and tears it into bits. 
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Deacon. How dare you ? 

BUI. That is my first step towards the better life I mean to 
lead — one of honesty. I will pay you the money back, every 
penny of it, and there is my hand. 

Deacon. And when you have paid it, I will give you my 
hand, and not before. [Exeunt Deacon and John H., d. in f. 

Uncle J. Here is mine now. 

Major. And mine ! 

Jim. And mine ! It is the left one, Bill, but I gave my 
right to my country. 

Grace. My poor Jim. 

Uncle J. No, Grace. Others have given their lives without 
a murmur. We should thank the Father of us all for bringing 
back to us 

Grace. Our Jim ! 

CURTAIN. 
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A RIVAL BY REQUEST. 

A Comedy in Three Acts. 
By B. L. C. GRIFFITH. 

Author of •' A Bachelor's Divorce." 

Six male and five female characters. Costumes, modern and appropriate ; 
scenery, two interiors. This is a comedy with an exceptionally well-constructed 
and interesting p'ot, abundant incident, and an unusual variety of character and 
bumor. Its misunderstandings are ingenious and unforced and extremely laugh- 
able, and Pierson's confusion of Lord Anthony McMullin and Alexander Mug- 
gins, a source of unfailing mirth. In its well-marked contrasts and uniformly 
strong character it offers a peculiarly advantageous vehicle for the talent of a 
good amateur club. Plays two hours and a half without a dull moment. The 
dialogue is particularly rapid and brilliant. 

Price .... 15 cent*. 

Synopsis. 

Act I. — Pierson and the cornet. Getting out of an engagement. The Briggs 
family. Smythe's English valet. On the move. Muggins. The lord or the 
lackey. Briggs and the bargain counter. Lord McMullin. A sad mistake. 
Love at first sight. The new boarders. The plot thickens. A crisis. Engaged 
to two women at once. Bad for Pierson. 
Act II. -Cutting the knot. A useless servant. A lord for a lover. More 



misunderstandings. Briggs* nightmare. Nobody's fool. The ladies combine. 
Husbands on strike. Defiance. Briggs and the ballet. A three-cornered row. 
Pierson explains. The two McMullins. Revelations. A broken engagement. 



Husbands on strike. Defiance. Briggs and the ballet. Athree-cornered row. 
Pierson explains. The two 1* " "' ~ 
Another. Worse for Pierson. 

Act III. — Pierson in a plight. The two B's on a bat. "It's our wives' 
fault." An artful stratagem. The telegram. A plot that didn't work. Fixing 
it up. Muggins on thin ice. The two nancies. Smythe's return. McMullin's 
restoration to the nobility. Worst for Pierson. Explanations. A show of hands. 
Pairing off. Muggins goes back to private life. The band plays" Annie Laurie." 



THE REVOLVING WEDGE. 

A Football Romance in One Act. 
By THORNTON M. WARE and GEORGE P. BAKER. 

Five male and three female characters. Costumes and scenery very simple. 
A capital farce, particularly adapted for Thanksgiving liay performances. Its 
excellent and original plot cleverly utilizes the universal mania for football and 
builds up from this foundation an admirable progression of incidents leading to 
a mot laughable conclusion. Its method will at once suggest that of the popu- 
lar "Obstinate Family," and it can be safely recommended to any one who has 
liked that piece. Plays nearly an hour. 

Price 15 cento. 
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Nei/tf PLHYS. 

THE LiniT OF THE LAW. 

A Drama in Five acts. 
By JUSTIN ADAMS, 

Author of "Tbiss," "The Rag-Picker's Child," "At the 
Picket Line," etc. 

Seven male and five female characters. Costumes, modern ; scenery, three 
interiors and two exteriors — not at all difficult. This is a piece with a strong 
melodramatic interest and plenty of comedy. Ike Toot, a base-bail crank, 
Jimmy Keyes, a '* tough," Cristy Dunlap, a sentimental spinster, and Biddy, an 
importation, constitute a great low-comedy team. Richard Dunlap and Teresa 
are strong "heavy" characters; Robert Dunlap and Beatrice, sympathetic 
leads, and Trissy an admirable juvenile. The story of this piece is ingenious 
and absorbing, and the interest well sustained. The third act is especially 
strong, alike in interest, sympathy and humor, and presents a decided scenic 
novelty, not at all difficult. 

Price .... 15 cents, 

Synopsis. 

Act I. — Biddy's ankles. Bob's decision. A family row. Love and lawyers. 
44 A three-bagger." Father and son. ** When I was a boy." Flesh and blood. 
" An insult to my dead mother." Richard the righteous. A spot on the son. 
The dest* rted wife. " It is true, for I can witness it." 

Act II. — Cristy and Emanuel. "Take it straight." Miss Bidelia Mahonoy. 
The check for ten thousand. Playing with fire. An appeal. Bob leaves the 
firm. Ike's adventure. The lobster salad. The false son. " Caught at last." 
A woman in the case. Off to Montreal. The wonderful telephone. The pho- 
tograph. The discovery. The saint a devil. Ruined. " You are my father 
still." 

Act III. —A plot. Trissy and Santa Claus. The good Samaritan. "Peace 
oil earth and good will toward men." The shadow on the blind. Hanging up 
the stocking. Asa in a new r61e. A change of heart. The marriage certificate. 
Jimmy Keyes and the turkey. The robbery. " One strike — out." Saved. "A 
true wife and mother in the sight of God and man." 

Act IV. — Montreal. A double play. Bob and Teresa. The " diamond." 
A clue. A pious fraud. Bagging the cat. "I love you." Richard again. 
*• Who is that man?" Retribution. " My God ! It is Bob." 

Act V.— Biddy and the waterfall. " Striking a pudding." Asa as a " hoss." 
Beatrice and Bob. Ike does detective work. A misunderstanding. " I am his 
promised wife." The net closes. " Will Ike never come ? " Betrayed. The 
trap sprung. " Behind prison bars." 



UNDER PROTEST. 

A Comedy in One Act. 
By JEANNE RAYMOND BIDWELL. 

Two male and two female characters. Costumes, modern ; scene, an inte- 
rior. This is practically a monologue for Ballard, a very absent-minded 
personage who carries most of the interest of the play, though Louise, his 
daughter, has a certain share. With a good light comedian as Ballard, the 
piece is extravagantly funny. Very simple to get up, perfectly refined and 
universal in the appeal of its humor. Plays twenty-five minutes. 

Price • . 15 cent*. 
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NEini PLHYS, 

The Wrecker's Daughter. 

A Drama in Three Acts. 
By B. F. MOORE, 

Author of " Captain Jack," " The Irish Agent," etc. 

Five male and two female characters. Costumes, modern ; scenery, »fi 
interiors. A very simple and effective domestic melodrama, its scenes laid on 
the coast of Maine. All the characters are good and all of nearly equal promi- 
nence : that of Pat Murphy being a particularly strong Irish low-comedy part. 
This piece is especially adapted for the use of younger amateurs who want 
something strong with plenty of chance to act. Situations thrilling. Not a 
parlor play or at all suited to people in search of a quiet piece. 

Price .... 15 cents. 



Synopsis. 

Act I. —The child of the wreck. A Pat reply. The revenue cutter. Pat's 
sea-legs. Essie's secret. "Let her choose between us." The detective. "A 
piece of nice fat pork." The Spy! '* Don't move or I'll fire 1 " At Bay. 

Act II. — Bill's visitor. »**The only bright spot in my life." A clue. 
Identified. " I want no reward for doing my duty." An intruder. Pat and 
Lucy. Jealousy. The wrecker. " For the last time." A double traitor. The 
false light. Just in time. Saved ! 

Act III. —The trial. Essie decides. "I will remain with the only father 
I have ever known." The betrayal. Revenged. Phil and Essie. Pat's pros 
posal. The license. «* A quiet little nap." The end of all 1 



LOVE IN A LIGHTHOUSE. 

A Farce in One Act. 

By ROSEMARY BAUH, 

Author of " That Box op Cigarettes." 

Three male and three female characters. Costumes and scenery easy. This 
is a very pretty and delicately humorous play by the author of the popular 
«• That Box of Cigarettes," by which its general character can be judged. The 
ladies' parts are especially strong. — Polly, the "bound" girl, and Mrs. Capel 
Robinson, a local Mrs. Mafaprop. affording excellent comedy. Its story is very 
original and humorous and its dialogue particularly good. A capital play for 
hall or parlor. 

Price . ... 15 cents. 
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NEW PLAYS. 



The Flying Wedge. 

A FOOTBALL FARCE IN ONE ACT. 



By GRACE LIVINGSTON FURNISS. 

Author of "A Box of Monkeys," "Second Floor Spoopendykk," "Th»"] 
Corner-lot Chords," etc. 

Three male and five female characters. Scene, an interior. Costumes, mod* J 
era, A bright and vivacious piece in Miss Furniss's very best vein. An over* j 
whelming success in its original Empire Theatre production, and a favorite \rith i 
amateur clubs in the past two seasons, during which it has been offered asa-j 
manuscript piece under royalty. We have much pleasure in offering this popu* j 
lar farce for sale as a book, upon the ordinary terms, and in announcing thai; 
after Jan. 1, 1898, it may be played without payment of royalty. It is confidently J 
recommended to young people as an amusing, up-to-date piece, full of fun, an€| 
yet incapable of giving offence to the most scrupulous taste. This, and the ctoil 
cumstance that it offers parts for more ladies than gentlemen, make its pubti' 
cation an apt answer to a very large and urgent demand for just such a play, 
plays about forty-five minutes. 



Price 



25 Cents. 



A Dead Heat. 



A COMEDY IN ONE ACT. 



Five female characters. Scene, an interior. Costumes, modern. A capitals 
ttttle play for ladies, affording four well -contrasted parts of nearly equal valti$*J 
and strength. Described by a professional auditor of its first performance t 
11 the best play for all women that I ever saw." This, too, was one of the nota^> 
hie productions of the late Nelson Wheatcroft, at his successful Empire Theato 
Dramatic School, New York, and is a welcome addition to our large, but neve 
large enough, list of plays for female characters. "A Dead Heat " can be pla 
after Jan. 1, 1898, without payment of royalty. 



Mt 



15 Cents. 
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NEW OPERETTAS FOR CHILDREN. 



EDITH'S DREAM.J 



<&n ©pcretta for Cfcttoren. 
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Words by MARGARET FEZANDIE and EDGAR MORETTE. j$ 
Music by EUGENE FEZANDIE, Jr. ft 

• ■ ft 

Eleven characters, girls and boys, or all girls, as preferred ; ten or more addi- fj() 
tional tor chorus. Scenery unnecessary ; costumes, pretty and fanciful, bat A 
easily arranged at home. This admirable little pic^e is printed complete witk *f* 
music. It is very tuneful and gracefully imagined, and is strongly recommended 41 
for private theatricals or for schools. It is particularly well suited for the latter m; 
use, as it deals whimsically with the question of youthful study, inculcating, A 



however, an excellent moral. 
Price 



35 cents. f$ 

$ 

ODD OPERASHEVENTIDE \ 



A Collection of Short and Simple Musical 
Entertainments for Children. 

By MRS. G. N. BORDMAN, . 



This collection provides a simple operetta, a fairy opera, a picturesque motion 
song, a quaint musical pantomime, a pretty musical sketch, and two original 
humorous recitations for<hildren, complete, with all the music, and full instruc- 
tions for performance. The music is tuneful and simple, and is specially written 
with the tastes and limitations of children in view. The solos are easily learned 
and sung, and all the choruses are written for voices in unison. Tbe collection 
is strongly recommended for its simplicity and perfect practicability. Neither 
stage nor scenery is demanded, nor any other requirements that cannot be met 
without trouhle/hy the equipment of the ordinary hall or church vestry, and the 
zeal of the most economical committee of arrangements. 



Price 



50 cents. 



CONTENTS. 



A Glimpse of the Brownies. A 

Musical Sketch for Children. Any 
number of boys. 

Market Day. An Operetta for Young 
People. Seven speaking parts and 
chorus. 

Queen Flora's Day Dream. An 

Operetta for Children. Six speak- 
ing parts and chorus. 



The Boating: Party. A Musical 
Sketch for Little Children. Thirty 

boys and girls. 

Six Tittle Grandmas. A Musical 

Pantomime for very Little Children. 

Six very little girls. 

Jimmy Crow. A Recitation for a 
Little Cirl. 

A House in the Moon. A Recita- 
tion for a Child. 
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